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SOME RESULTS OF THE SESSION 


HE short Session that has now come to a close will 

be remembered for many exceptional circum- 
stances. A new Government met a new Parliament 
solely in order to pass the Estimates of the late 
Ministry, the members of which were either habitually 
absent from their places or appeared now and then, for 
an hour or two, for the discussion of particular subjects. 
Mr. Acland spoke on education, Mr. Woodall on 
cordite, and Sir H. Fowler on India; but beyond this 
there was no authorised and official Opposition to any 
part of the business of the House. The Government, 
appreciating the mauvaise plaisanterie which left them 
face to face with the Irish members and the English 
Radicals, and the gallantry of those who had framed 
the Estimates “and encouraged others to oppose them, 
took the whole time of the House, extinguished all the 
rights of private members, and suspended all the 
Standing Orders that limit the duration of the sittings. 
And yet, with an overwhelming majority, with every- 
thing in its favour, nothing but Mr. Balfour's tact has 
enabled the Government to wind up the Session at the 
present time. Deserted, perhaps one might say 
unmuzzled, by their chiefs, Mr. Healy and his friends 
have been more than equal to the occasion. They have 
regarded the business of the House as a kind of game 
to be played between them and the Government, and 
have repeatedly asked ‘is it fair’ to take this or that 
vote when for the moment their powers of loquacity 
have been exhausted. A small group of about thirty 
or forty members on a division, they have openly 
bargained with the Government, and have sometimes 
imposed terms and conditions of their own. ‘If we let 
you take this vote now, will you postpone’ such and 
such other votes? ‘If we let you do this’; that has 
been the phrase used, implying, with too much truth, 
the subjection of the House to a small minority. The 
result has been the voting of all the necessary Supply, 
but ‘at the ‘cost of a dreary and unprofitable week, 
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during which the House sat for nearly seventy hours. 
If this has been the rate of progress with the Standing 
Orders suspended, and nine members out of ten anxious 
to finish the Session, how will public business fare 
during the comparative leisure of next spring? Is it 
conceivable that the Parliamentary machine will work 
better with all its gearing relaxed ? 

Another result of the Session has been the distinct 
enhancing of several reputations. Mr. Gully has 
improved his position in the chair, and, if he has not 
had much to do, has done it with firmness and dignity. 
He has suspended his first Irish member, and doubtless 
felt, after the exploit, like a young shot who has bagged 
his first grouse. On another occasion, his alertness— 
one might almost say, his rapidity—saved the House 
from the infliction of a long pent-up speech that was 
warranted to occupy a whole hour. Finally, he has 
shown himself more than a match for Mr. Healy, and, 
being once palpably in the wrong, he had the courage and 
common sense to adhere to his ruling. But the burden 
and heat of the day fell rather on Mr. Lowther than. on 
Mr. Gully. Mr. Lowther was not exactly a novice in 
the Chair of Committees, and the House at large 
already had a good opinion of him when he was formally 
appointed ; a good opinion which has been completely 
justified. For one thing, Mr. Lowther can spend an 
indefinite number of hours in the Chair without food or 
sleep. That is an important qualification, but when 
good sense and an imperturbable courtesy are added to 
it, the House finds him, as ladies would say, a perfect 
treasure. More than Mr. Gully, however, ‘and more 
even than Mr. Lowther, Mr. ‘Timothy Healy has 
advanced that which, for want of a more precise word, 
may be described as his reputation. He is at logger- 
heads with many of his colleagues, whose quarrels, 
though somewhat obscure, seem real enough ; but that 
is no disadvantage to him. Pulerior evenit. One by 
one his colleagues left him, till at last he commanded 
only a very ragged brigade of Home Rulers and 
Radicals. ‘The Irish nucleus consisted of Dr. Tanner 
and the invaluable Mr. Flynn, whose speeches last 
week covered the entire range of human affairs. 
Among his followers were a petulant Welsh con- 
tingent, and such eminent Parliamentary hands as Mr. 
Dalziel, Mr. Weir, and Mr. Lough. Mr. Healy 
marshalled his forces such as they were, and, by dint of 
incessant oratory, became in his way a power with 
which, as we have said, the Government found it 
necessary to reckon. The struggle, of course, promised 
no adv antage to any one but Mr. Healy. His followers 
have laboaeed i in vain, but he himself has proved that he 
is incomparably the ablest of the Irish members on that 
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side of the house. One might, indeed, go further afield 
without finding the particular qualities in which Mr. 
Healy excels. None is more familiar with the rules of 
the House, and none seizes more promptly the moment 
at which their application may be made a source of 
general inconvenience. In this respect he rivals his con- 
temptuous ‘patron, the late Mr. Parnell. In fact, he 
has made himself Mr. Parnell’s successor, as far as 
Parliament is concerned. Mr. Redmond may orate, 
poor Mr. McCarthy may preach, Mr. Dillon may weep, 
and, if there are any other articulate members of the 
party, they may furiously rage together; but they 
imagine a vain thing if they do not perceive that Mr. 
Healy is the one man who can lead them at Westminster. 
The emergence of a Parliamentary leader from the 
chaos and mediocrity of the Irish ranks, whatever 
their internal divisions, is an event of real importance. 


THE CHITRAL DEBATE 


HE Chitral Debate was at least a marked excep- 
tion to recent proceedings in Parliament. The 
front Opposition bench was occupied, and was not 
silent. Sir Henry Fowler spoke at great length with 
the manifest desire to make a case for defending the 
late Ministry in its decision to recall the troops ; Sir 
W. VY. Harcourt was impressive in prophecy, if not 
exactly convincing in argument. To be sure, the end 
was not altogether worthy of the spirit shown in the 
beginning. After all his criticisms Sir H. Fowler 
was content to make no motion. The fact, no doubt 
is, that, as Mr. Maclean rather unkindly told him, Sir 
H. Fowler’s position in this matter is somewhat 
awkward. He has an ill grace when he comes forward 
to denounce the immorality and extravagance of the 
policy of retaining Chitral, considering that he 
is himself responsible for the policy which has sent 
our army there. If he did not at least contemplate 
the possibility of retention it is hard to see why he 
allowed an English Resident to go to Chitral. Mr. 
Fowler’s studies of Indian history ought surely to have 
taught him that an English Resident in a native province 
must be supported and defended, a duty which can 
only in the long run be performed thoroughly by 
occupation in some form or another. It is for this 
very reason that we have not insisted on establishing 
an English Resident at Kabul. We do not wish to 
occupy, and have therefore refrained from taking a 
measure which might force our hand. 

It was perhaps under the influence of some secret fear 
that his attitude is not easily made intelligible that Sir 
H. Fowler spent so much of his speech on historical 
remarks which were interesting, but not quite apposite. 
One does not quite see why the sale of Kashmir by the 
East India Company has more to do with the occupa- 
tion of Chitral than many other historical transactions in 
the north west during the last half-century. But it 
filled up time and averted the fatal moment when Sir 
H. Fowler had to come to the point. When he did his 
criticism mainly took the form of complaints that 
Government had bowdlerised the papers published by 
it, and had not followed. the opinion of advisers whom 
Sir H. Fowler considered particularly trustworthy. 
The first complaint is certainly unworthy of a late 
Secretary of State for India. Does Sir H. Fowler 
remember any occasion on which papers of an eminently 
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confidential nature have been published by Governments 
without a good deal of editing? He must know the 
absurdity of expecting Governments to publish the 
most minute and secret details of their frontier 
defences and policy. As for the matter of the 
advice, Sir H. Fowler is certainly not unaware 
that where there are differences of opinion a Govern- 
ment can get what advice it wants. It has only to take 
one side and neglect the other, and we know of nothing 
binding the present Cabinet to follow the particular 
body of advisers who were convenient to its predecessors 
ata given moment. The use which Sir H. Fowler 
made of the withdrawal from ,Kandahar was glaringly 
unfair. Even if we allow that measure to have been 
wise, which is taking a good deal for granted, the 
example does not apply to Chitral. The question then 
was whether the retention of a particular post was 
necessary for the purpose of guarding a certain frontier. 
Now the question is whether we are to hold a frontier. 
Sir H. Fowler has acknowledged that we must. On 
what ground then does he now protest against the 
occupation of Chitral ? 

It is absurd to talk of the expense. If the money 
question fis to rule ‘our decisions, it was an act of 
signal folly to allow an English agent to go to Chitral 
at all. He was always liable to attack, which would 
commit us to a costly punitive expedition. But Dr., 
now Sir George Robertson, was sent to Chitral because 
it was felt to be necessary to keep watch and ward on 
the passes of the Hindu-Kush. That necessity imposed 
upon us the obligation to do whatever was necessary 
to make the watch effectual. The thoroughgoing 
opponents of the occupation of Chitral maintain that 
the natural difficulties of the country, and the hostility 
of the natives to all intruders constitute a sufficient 
defence for us. This is, we will not say a com- 
pletely tenable, but at least a consistent and_ intel- 
ligible position. But it does not lie in the mouth of 
Sir H. Fowler and his colleagues to adopt it, for it con- 
demns even that measure of intervention which they 
adopted. ‘The question then is what steps are necessary 
to make effectual the watch which Sir H. Fowler allows 
must be maintained? ‘To that again there is a pre- 
liminary question, namely, who is the best judge ? The 
plain man will, we take it, say the Indian Government. 
Oddly enough this is the one authority to which 
Her Majesty’s late Ministry do not seem to have 
thought it worth while to attach the least im- 
portance. They speak with respect of Lord Roberts 
and those who are of his well-known opinion, but as for 
the Indian Government, which wishes to act on that 
opinion with full knowledge and responsibility, they do 
not consider it worthy of more than snubs. They asked 
its opinion and, when it was given, rejected it without 
giving reasons. When one remembers that this rejec- 
tion took place just before a General Election, and was 
the act of a party which, being blinded by the gods, 
put much trust in faddists, we may safely attribute it 
to anything rather than a rational conviction that the 
Indian Government was wrong. 


LIKE A MAN’S HAND 


HE farther we advance from that year of radiant 
promise, a.p. 1851, the nearer do we not approach 
the age of universal peace which so many seers descried 
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from the roof of the Exhibition Building in Hyde Park. 
Then, indeed, the common opinion was, where there was 
most intelligence, that the only conflict that would 
henceforth be waged between nation and nation would 
be a smiling struggle for distinction in commerce and 
the decorative arts. Since then, it must be allowed that 
there has been plenty of conflict of this kind, though 
rather grimmer than anticipation promised ; but it has 
nut been by any means all. The half-century from 1851 
is fast running out, the interval to present date has been 
far more remarkable for international and internecine 
slaughter than the less progressive fifty years that pre- 
ceded it, and any man who, looking round upon the 
state of Europe at this moment, pronounces that the 
next half-dozen will be years of peace, must either be a 
very hopeful person or in underground communication 
with futurity. 

We are doing our best (or thereabout) with army and 
navy at last: new fighting-ships launched every other 
month, arsenals filling up, an actual scheme of army- 
reform in course of preparation—all as it should be, 
or very nearly. ‘That being the case, it is easier to 
speak without suspicion of panic about the prospect that 
presents itself when the state of Europe is reviewed. 
It varies, this prospect, even from week to week. 
Possibly it will look a little brighter before the next 
number of the National Observer goes to press under 
the still inviolate protection of ‘the silver streak.’ 
But it must be said seriously that in these first days of 
September 1895 half the civilised world presents a very 
ugly spectacle of armed restlessness and uncertainty. 
Whether it may be said that certain appearances of 
creeping design are also coming out is a question which 
we do not undertake to decide; but if there be any 
observer now alive with the late Sir William White's 
comprehension of affairs in South Eastern Europe, we 
should expect to hear from him that much more is going 
on in those intrigue-infested regions than meets the eye. 
The English demand in the foreign news market is 
mainly for Armenian atrocities, and the ups and downs 
of the Sultan’s mood in presence of the threatening 
Powers ; and to this demand the supply is pretty much 
confined. But it is a much too limited supply to form 
a judgment on, when we look beyond the little drama 
of ‘ the Sultan-Cornered, and speculate upon the final 
outcome of the righting of ‘Armenian wrongs. Now 
and then a piece of news, or the flight of a well-meant 
and impressive lie, does expand our conceptions of the 
truth in that matter: as when we hear from Constanti- 
nople that ‘the Armenian population here numbers 
150,000, of whom probably 10,000 are armed and 
organised by committee,’ and are only kept from insur- 
rection because they expect Europe to enforce immediate 
reforms. The revolutionary committees, and the organ- 
ising, and the arms for ten thousand free and lively 
insurrectionists, are ‘significant of much,’ as Carlyle 
might have said ; especially when contrasted with all we 
have been told of the sheep-like innocence and helpless- 
ness of the Armenian population. However, it is not 
necessary to believe the story, even though it comes 
from no enemy but a constant friend. 

What does seem necessary is to enlarge our vision a 
little, and give more attention to what is going on upon 
the highways between Russia and ‘Turkey. Just as the 
story of the Sultan and his Christian subjects appears 
to be regarded as an incidental tragedy, hardly more 
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re'ated to the machinery of the world’s affairs than a 

Whitechapel murder might be, so the common idea of 
the Stambulov assassination, the intrigues of Prince 

Ferdinand, the fetching and carrying of Archbishop 

Clement, the mysterious operations in Macedonia, is as 

if these things were parts of a thrilling romance in 

weekly numbers. ‘That both the great dramas in real 

life may have secret workings, and may develop con- 

sequences that will give them a very different look by- 

and-by, seems hardly admitted to serious consideration. 

In saying that, however, we do not mean to suggest that 

the Armenian troubles were prepared out of the region 

which is sometimes called Armenia. ‘There is no reason 

to believe that the agent provocateur (otherwise than in 

the shape of an Armenian patriot) has been at work in 

that imbroglio. On the other hand, however, it would 

be the merest folly to doubt that the interference there 

is watched and guided by one of the three Powers with 

a steady eye to Russian opportunities ; while as to the 
Balkan States, it is pretty plain that the cultivation of 
opportunity is being carried on there with increasing 
industry and success. We make no complaints. It is 
part of the unceasing round of conquest and super- 
session all the world over that the Russians should 
steadily press on to the territory they covet most ; and 
they are no more reprehensible on that account than 
other peoples who have played the same game. We 
only mark what seems to us the fact, and one that it is 
time to acknowledge. For whether we turn to the 
Armenian question, or whether we address our vision to 
the state of things in Bulgaria and the regions round 
about, we are not looking at a stage-play which can 
affect nothing but our emotions. ‘To all appearance 
affairs are marching toward conclusions in those regions 
from an entirely fresh start ; and though, according to 
the view of our new politicians, even a sudden smash up 
of the Turkish empire and a rush for the wreckage 
would be nothing to us so long as our finer feelings are 
considered, we remain uncaptivated by the novelty of 
that opinion. When those events begin it will be as if 
the earth had shifted on its axis. 

After acknowledging that we see no peculiar wicked- 
ness (and no peculiar holiness either) in the Russian 
ambitions, we may allow ourselves to remark upon their 
bolder manifestation since Russia had a new Czar. The 
late Czar was a man of peace mainly because he could 
not trust his own cleverness in hazardous affairs, and 
would not put himself in the hands of Ministers whose 
sagacity he knew himself incapable of measuring. That 
far from unfortunate régime is over, and another has 
begun which shows much more activity, with—so far as 
may be judged—no less discretion. ‘This appears in 
many ways, and in almost every quarter of the globe. 
The movements of Russia are always slow; but, with 
greater weight, force, and following than she ever had 
before, Russia is moving. ‘That alone—especially when 
we see in this country a now undisguised craving for a 
religious war against the Sultan as Mohammedan (and 
what a promising spectacle itis !)—-is enough for thoughts. 
And of course this movement has its effect upon every 
other continental nation, not as originating disturbance, 
but as adding to what was there already or changing 
its character. Germany, Austria, France, Italy, even 
Egypt, all feel it, all view it with an expectancy which 
brings nearer to boiling-point the simmer of uneasiness 
otherwise occasioned. Whether in any case this un- 
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easiness diminishes as the century draws to its close we 
leave to the reader's judgment, and therewith the reflec- 
tions that should profitably follow. 


FIVE WEEKS V. THREE YEARS 


NE of the most noteworthy features of the short 
session which has just reached its close is 

seen in the measure for re-enacting Section 13 of the 
Irish Land Purchase Act of 1891. It furnishes a 
striking contrast between the emptiness of the results 
which too often follow lavish promises and the real 
benefit which not seldom accrues from the goodwill of 
reserved but steadfast well-wishers. The late Govern- 
ment came into office in 1892 pledged to a variety of 
nostrums for the regeneration of Ireland, but if they 
were more deeply pledged to one measure than another, 
it was to a Bill for the relief of the tenants evicted in 
consequence of their adherence, voluntary or enforced, 
to the gospel of the leaders of the plan of campaign. 
The reason was not far to seek, and has long been 
thoroughly well known. The Anti-Parnellite Party 
kept the late Government in office, and many of the 
leaders of that party had been deeply implicated in 
stimulating or compelling the adhesion of a large 
number of tenant farmers to a line of conduct which 
had resulted in their eviction and the consequent loss, 
not only of their holdings, but of dishonest advantages 
to which, but for their eviction for non-payment of rent, 
they would have been entitled under the Land Acts. 
It is permissible to credit the party led by Mr. McCarthy 
with an honourable desire to procure the re-instatement 
of men who were the victims of having followed their 
counsels. ‘The late Government, too, were notoriously 
open to be called to heel by any party able to command 
the allegiance of decisive numbers in the division lobby. 
Despite these facts, the evicted tenants had not 
one substantial morsel of comfort thrown to them 
during the late Government's tenure of office, and it has 
remained for a Unionist Government in a short session 
of five weeks to hold out a helping hand to the men 
whom they had warned of the consequences of their 
folly and, so far as they were free agents, of their dis- 
honesty. Last year, it is true, when, upon the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Gladstone, the late Government was seen 
to be in extremis, an effort was made to deal with—or 
to make a show of dealing with—the question. The 
near approach of a General Election, and consequent 
solicitude about votes, combined with a desire to dip 
into the Imperial Treasury for the relief of the 
‘wounded soldiers’ of the plan of campaign, and to 
utilise the Paris Funds then about to be released for 
electoral purposes, supplied an irresistible momentum, 
The measure produced, however, partook of the charac- 
teristics common to so much of the projected legis- 
lation of the late Government, and was _ therefore 
abortive. It was monumental alike in its defiance 
of scientific principle, and in its positive igno- 
rance of the essential details of the problem to be 
dealt with. Since the report of Lord Cairns’s Committee 
upon the Land Act of 1881 it has been admitted that 
the guiding principle of legislation for Ireland upon the 
land question must be in the direction of stimulating 
purchase by the tenant of his holding, and thus bringing 
about the gradual dissolution of dual ownership, mortally 
stricken by Mr. Gladstone's legislation impairing its 
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vital principle—freedom of contract. The basis of 
future legislation relating to the land having been thus 
accepted as an axiom by both parties, any measure 
tending to revive dual ownership, even in its least 
noxious form, was retrograde and primd, facie indefen- 
sible. The Bill, however, which Lord  Rosebery’s 
Government placed before Parliament proposed to 
renew and, so far as it could do so, to stereotype 
dual ownership in its most obnoxious form. It 
proposed to force back upon the landlord tenants 
who had been evicted either because they had joined a 
dishonest combination and in obedience to its dictates 
had refused to pay rent which they had contracted, and 
were able, to pay, or whose eviction had been due, in 
many cases at least, to improvidence or incompetence, 
showing such tenants to be failures and burdens upon 
the estate, whether the interest of the landowner or the 
labourer, or the public policy of the State were the 
stand-point of consideration. But if the principle 
of the measure was vicious, what can be said of its 
delails? Here, as in all the Irish legislation of the 
late Government, the British taxpayer was again, 
according’ to custom, entreated to grease the wheels 
of the legislative machinery; here also, as in every 
other Irish measure proposed by them, the late 
Government had not formed any precise estimate 
of the amount of the liability the British taxpayer 
might be called upon to incur. A parallel to the 
farcical finance of the Home Rule Bills arose. As 
in the case of those Bills three separate and absolutely 
inconsistent financial schemes were propounded succes- 
sively only to be withdrawn successively, accompanied 
by the abject confession of ignorance involved in the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to solve the 
problem, which the late Government had three times 
professed it had solved, so in the case of the Evicted 
‘Tenants Bill a first estimate of liability attaching to 
the British taxpayer amounting to £100,000 was quickly 
followed by a second estimate amounting to £250,000. 
Mr. Chamberlain and others, however, were inconsiderate 
enough to desire to know the basis upon which that 
estimate was formulated. The liability of the British tax- 
payer they pointed out must be measured by the number 
of cases to which the Bill might be applicable. Had 
Mr. Morley elucidated the point ? It became apparent 
that he had not; while the late Government had 
estimated that 3000 tenants would be affected by 
the Bill, Mr. Morley was forced to confess that there 
was nothing to prevent 30,000 coming in under it. 
It became obvious therefore, that the estimate put 
forward by the Government might require to be mul 
tiplied by ten. It is almost incomprehensible that 
experienced and responsible statesmen could venture to 
offer such ill-digested measures for the consideration of 
Parliament. 

But it must not be forgotten that the late 
Government habitually closured discussion in one 
House, and counted upon being able to intimidate 
the other, when as Mr. Balfour said it endeavoured 
‘to turn their measures into sense,’ or rejected them 
as being incapable of the metamorphosis. The appli- 
cation of the closure, however fatal it was sure to be 
to those interests which the late Government had 
pledged themselves to promote, was resorted to quite as 
much to stifle the too candid criticisms of friends as the 
objections of opponents. It was so in the case of the Home 
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Rule Bills, it was equally so in the case of the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. Irish member after Irish member rose 
and declared the Bill to be unacceptable, because 
it did not in terms dispossess the sitting tenant 
or ‘landgrabber, as they termed him, in favour of the 
evicted tenant. Another curious feature of the legis- 
lative management of the late Government was especi- 
ally exemplified in the case of the Evicted ‘Tenants 
Bill. While the Irish members in their capacity of 
mentors or masters of the Government were unwilling 
to appear before their constituents as responsible 
for any but a violent and revolutionary Bill, they 
proclaimed in the plainest terms that they would 
accept a very moderate measure, provided the Lords 
took the responsibility of it. Not so the late Govern- 
ment; they rejected alike the appeals of the Irish press 
and the Irish members urging them to accept the com- 
promise definitely offered by the Duke of Devonshire in 
the House of Lords, namely, the passage of a measure 
identical with that which the present Government has 
now passed through Parliament. ‘The late Govern- 
ment were deaf to all such appeals, either because they 
were enamoured of their legislative progeny — 
As the son’s awkward shape and size 
Shock not the partial parent’s eyes, 

or more probably because they were blinded even to 
their own interests by the monomania which possessed 
them of covering the House of Lords with obloquy. 

It would not be magnanimous to dwell upon the 
result of the tactics adopted by the Gladstonian party 
as regards its own position in the country, but it is 
agreeable to note the terms of eulogy applied by 
opponents in the press and outside of it, to the manner 
in which the present Government have acquitted them- 
selves during the short Session which has just termi- 
nated. No feature of the Session invites greater 
prominence than the earnest which the Government 
have given of a desire to treat Ireland sympathetically. 
Whilst in three years of office the late Government were 
unable to carry through one single measure beneficial to 
that country, the Unionist Government, in a Session of 
five weeks’ duration, will have passed a Bill based upon 
sound principle and sound finance which will do much 
to heal sores and confirm peace in Ireland. 


DEMOCRATIC DESPOTISM 


TYNHOUGH the Trades Union Congress has met year 

by year now for nearly thirty years, it attracted 
comparatively little attention in the outside world until 
the Norwich meeting of last year made it notorious. 
Then an astonished public awoke to the fact that the 
accredited representatives of the organised labour in the 
country had swallowed wholesale the collectivist resolu- 
tion which the Socialist party in the Congress had for 
the last few years so pertinaciousl y advocated. Hitherto 
the Trades Unions had, on the whole, made considerable 
progress in the respect and confidence of the average 
common-sense Englishman. Avowedly a class organisa- 
tion, the Trades Union Congress had natural! y looked at 
matters from the worker's point of view. ‘They had, how- 
ever, confined their attention mainly to practical matters 
connected with their respective trades, or with questions 
directly concerned with the interests of the workmen as 
a whole. ‘They had of course from time to time 
expressed a few of those pious opinions on abstract 
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politics, which such bodies keep in stock for the delec- 
tation of their more advanced and ignorant supporters. 
But besides the outside public, the responsible 
leaders of the aristocracy of labour—as the Trades 
Unionists are so fond of calling themselves—took 
alarm at the Norwich resolution. When they realised 
that the Congress had allowed itself to be bamboozled 
by the ‘ Messianic’ claptrap of Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. 
Tom Mann, and the other choice spirits of the so-called 
Independent Labour Party into affirming an undiluted 
Socialistic programme, they felt that prompt steps 
should be taken, if the Trades Union Congress was to 
escape the ridicule with which the proposals of the 
Social Democratic Federation are regarded by all 
sensible people. ‘The Parliamentary Committee, the 
Cabinet of the Labour Parliament, had itself been 
invaded by the champions of the new doctrines, and 
therefore the older leaders felt it all the more necessary 
to lose no time in taking decisive action. Led by 
men of such diverse sympathies as Mr. Maudslay 
of the Lancashire Cotton workers, Mr. John Burns 
of the London County Council, and Mr. Samuel Woods 
of the Miners’ Federation, they determined to take the 
matter into their own hands in a somewhat autocratic, 
not to say democratic, fashion. For after all it is 
your true democrat who upon occasions can be more des- 
potic than the most tyrranous of aristocratic autocrats. 
They professed to find in the loose wording of an 
omnibus resolution, passed in the last throes of the 
Norwich Congress, authority for undertaking a drastic 
revision of the constitution of the Congress, and they 
determined to put the changes effected into force, with- 
out submitting them, as might have been expected, to 
the ratification of the Congress itse'f. They avowedly 
intended to restrict the scope of the Congress, to keep 
out certain undesirable personalities. ‘They determined 
to make the assembly, as far as they could, a gather- 
ing of workers, rather than a debating club for 
the exercise of self-advertising politicians. As Mr. 
Burns put it, in his vigorous defence at the Congress on 
‘Tuesday, it was to contain neither workers (who had not 
worked for twenty years) nor politicians, publicans, nor 
blackleg journalists, nor mere picturesque personalities ; 
but rather real workmen straight from the workshop or 
the Trade Union office, men who were really and truly in 
touch with labour under present conditions, and who knew 
from actual experience what labour needed. ‘To attain 
these ends the new rules, now put into force for the first 
time, excluded representatives of Trades Councils whose 
socialistic learnings were notorious. Delegates of Trades 
Unions must be even actually working at their trades, 
or actual officials of a Trade Union. Further, the vote of 
the representatives was to be strictly proportional to the 
number of their constituents. When these drastic and 
far-reaching (not to say revolutionary) changes were 
published, when it appeared that they had only been 
carried in the Committee itself. by the casting vote of 
the chairman, and further, when it was made known 
that they would be enforced at the forthcoming Con- 
gress without waiting for the ratification of Congress, 
the interests concerned were naturally loud in their 
complaints and denunciations. Mr. John Burns, the 
prime mover in bringing them about, more especially as 
in days gone by he had been remarkable for his ad- 
vanced opinions, was attacked with exceptional virulence. 
And _ besides those against whom the new rules were 
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directed, many others who were favourably disposed to 
the general drift of the new |policy doubted whether 
freeborn British workmen would quietly accept high- 
handed proceedings of this sort, however excellent the in- 
tention of the promoters, however necessary the changes 
proposed. In many quarters it was freely prophesied 
that the meeting of Congress at Cardiff this week would 
end in schism and disorder. The contending parties— 
the New and the Old Unionists—would fly at each 
other’s throats, and the British Parliament of Labour 
would perish in the tumult raised by its most strenuous 
supporters. Experience, however, has shown that the 
prophets of evil wholly miscalculated the situation. 
They forgot that with all his faults, his fads, and his 
fancies, the British workman, at least when he has been 
well educated and organised, still retains a good deal of 
that practical hard-headed common sense, which is at 
bottom the real cause of our English supremacy. 

At times of real crisis mere technicalities of procedure 
must always give way to the application of broad 
principles, and the master mind who on such occasions 
can turn a deaf ear to the impotent whinings of the 
constitutional pedant, will usually find audacity at 
once the easiest and the most successful policy to 
pursue. Consequently when at the Congress on ‘Tues- 
day Mr. J. H. Wilson championed the cause of the 
malcontents, and endeavoured to persuade his fellow 
delegates that the new rules should be suspended 
because forsooth they were not altogether justified by 
the niceties of previous practice, he found the vote of 
the Congress decisively against him. It is perhaps 
significant that he made no attempt whatever to chal- 
lenge the new rules on their merits, but contented him- 
self with imploring his audience to keep in view the mere 
constitutional question—whether or not the rules should 
be ratified by Congress before becoming operative. His 
appeal has naturally and rightly been rejected. The 
delegates felt, as would all sensible men, that graver 
matters were at the bottom of the whole discussion. 
The Congress at Norwich had opened their eyes to the 
extent to which Socialistic ideas had been allowed to 
compromise the reputation of English workmen. ‘They 
were determined not to allow Messrs. Keir Hardie and 
Co. to make the platform of the Trades Union Congress 
the laughing-stock of the English public any longer. 
Nor had the notable achievements of the Independent 
Labour Party at the late General Election inclined 
them to any mere sentimental sympathy with a purely 
sentimental grievance. ‘They felt that the real pro- 
gress of the Labour movement was impeded in the eyes 
of their fellow-citizens, by the acceptation of windy, 
theoretical, and abstract propositions, which, even if 
they contained any solid kernel of common sense, 
could not possibly be realised for many a long year. 
The average Englishman, after all, is a person of 
inherently Conservative tendencies, and it is difficult 
enough to make him move in any feasible direction, 
even for a positive advantage. The agitator, how- 
ever, though he be as effervescent as on Tillett, 
has, thank goodness, only a limited amount of effective 
energy. It therefore follows that if any portion is 
wasted in the pursuit of dreamy, sentimental impos- 
sibilities there will be so much the less available for 
the prosecution of the many legitimate objects 
of practical amelioration to which labour advo- 
cates may address themselves with somewhat better 
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chances of success. ‘Those leaders of the workers who 
have their real interests at heart will therefore find 
themselves much better occupied in removing differ- 
ences of opinion on these points, than in crying for 
socialistic schemes, which are more than doubtful 
in themselves, and which as yet hardly command the 
assent of even a smal] minority of the organised workers 
of this country. 


RACING 


'T’ is during the corn-harvest, that is to say, between 
Goodwood and Doncaster, that second-class race- 
horses fill the granaries of their owners. Occasionally a 
first-class horse wins at York or Stockton; possibly 
such a horse may have done so this year, time will 
prove; but as a rule the harvest, at this particular 
season, is gathered in by racers which have hitherto 
been more or less unprofitable servants. An instance in 
point was afforded last month, when Lord Zetland’s 
deep-girthed and well-balanced bay filly, Nighean, 
which had never won a race before, carried off both the 
Great Northern St. Leger at Stockton, and the York- 
shire Oaks at York. Being by Galopin out of a grand- 
daughter of King 'Tom, she is nearly a full sister to 
St. Simon. In the race for the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
another as yet undistinguished horse gained fame and 
cash. Solaro, who had finished in front of Sir Visto 
and Kirkconnel, the winners of the Derby and the ‘Two 
Thousand, for the valuable Newmarket Stakes, was made 
the favourite; but the race was won easily by Sir 
R. Jardine’s Briardale, who had been only third to 
Nighean for the Great Northern St. Leger and had 
never before won a race. Briardale is a good-looking 
and strongly-built brown colt by Riversdale out of 
Briony, but the moral most commonly drawn from the 
race was that Solaro had lost form, rather than that 
Briardale was first-class. Yet Briardale won his race 
in excellent style, and was afterwards backed for the 
St. Leger. 

In the handicap line, again, there was an instance of 
a victory by a horse which had met with a succession of 
failures. Although he had won the Old Cambridgeshire 
Stakes last year, the career of Ormonde’s son, Llanthony, 
of whom great things had often been expected, could 
not be said to have been a brilliant one, and he had 
brought dire disaster to his backers again and again. 
In the Great Ebor Handicap came hie opportunity. 
Carrying 22]b. less than the heaviest weighted horse 
in the race (Newcourt), he won by three lengths, to the 
chagrin of many former friends who had deserted him 
otk backed other horses. 

The two-year-old racing during the last three or four 
weeks has not been uninteresting. Emsworth’s defeat 
by The Tartar, at weight for age, in a race at Birming- 
ham, made students of public form ask themselves 
whether this gelding’s victory for the National Breeders’ 

Produce Stakes of £4571 at Sandown might not have 
been somewhat of a fluke. The successes of Serfdom 
and Nenemoosha ‘at Stockton, of Lady Susan and 
Amphora at York, and of Miss Fraser at Derby, were 
all to the credit of Vedette blood. The fair owner 
of Lady Susan possesses a beautiful little St. Simon 
filly, and another filly of low stature but high quality 
is Lord Zetland’s Jolly Boat, who won her fourth race 
at York. 
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The field for the St. Leger had promised to be a very 
large one ; but, of late, defections have been numerous. 
The two smart colts, Tarporley and ‘Troon, were taken 
out of the race some weeks ago, and Kirkconnel, the 
winner of the Two Thousand, The Owl, the winner of 
the Newmarket Stakes, and Bentinck, the winner of the 
Column Produce Stakes, were, one by one, scratched 
within a few days of each other. In spite of this 
narrowing of the issue, the race looks more open than 
usual. It must be confessed that the quality of the 
competitors is far from high; but come what may, 
people are never satisfied; for, if some favourite of 
exceptional merit is to run for the St. Leger, it is 
dubbed ‘a one-horse race’ of no interest; whereas, if; 
owing to the mediocrity of the field, it is difficult to 
foretell the winner, the horses are condemned as a 
miserable party, utterly unworthy of one of our most 
celebrated three-year-old races. 


BROTHERHOOD 
ID I sigh when the land was delighted, 


As each evening new telegrams came 
To tell of our rout and our shame - 

No. * Though beaten,’ I said, ‘ we're united 
In singular oneness of aim. 





For I deemed—'twas a pleasant reflection— 
Our two ieaders delight to defer 
To each other, but mostly concur 
And are bound in such bonds of affection 


As David and Jonathan were. 


That illusion I drop a sad tear on ; 
At the stake I had rather been burnt 
Than renew my regret when I learnt 
‘They had been upon terms all the year—on 
Which David and Jonathan weren't. 


Then I thought what affectionate trust in 
Their leader the Irish repose ; 
When the turbulent Timothy rose 
‘Yo beard the impassible Justin 
And shake a rude fist at his nose. 


But I saw the chief roll his mild eye on 
vy 7 . 
lhat wretch, and my terrors increased, 
For I looked to see Healy deceased, 
Since our Justin, when roused, is a lion, 
And a lion when roused is a beast. 


In the ranks at the new friends of Labour 
With their Socialist foibles and aims 
The Liberal loudly declaims, 

And his duty, it seems, tg his neighbour 
Is calling the Vetoist names. 


So, this oneness of aim—O my brother, 
We ought to be cherishing it— 
Which I seek for, I frankly admit, 

Seems oneness of aim at each other 
With the certainty all will be hit. 


But we mean to re-organise shortly, 
As I learn from The Speaker and Sun ; 
Then our fights will be over and done, 
And our leaders—the pert and the portly — 
And the party will all be as one. M.S. 
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NOTES 


Our leading columns contain an article which describes 
with some particularity the events, such as they have been, 
of the Session which closed on Wednesday and calls atten- 
tion to the influence, for good or evil, which a short, dreary 
and business-like Session has exercised on sundry reputa- 
tions. Our political duty, therefore, is all but fulfilled 
when we have congratulated Her Majesty’s Ministers upon 
the happy termination of their labours and there is little 
left to be done except to wish them hearty enjoyment of 
the holiday which they so richly deserve. At the same 
time it were idle to deny that, while the United Kingdom 
was never more peaceful, there are clouds rising on the 
horizon. These presage trouble not merely for Lord 
Salisbury, but for the country at large. True it is that 
with the origin of difficulties in Armenia we have little 
concern and, in the case of Bulgaria, none at all; still the 
fact remains that the most sanguine can hardly look 
forward with certainty to the continuance of peace, while 
even an optimist cannot pretend to prescribe limits to the 
extent of war when it comes. Our comfort lies in the fact 
that in Lord Salisbury we have a Foreign Minister of the 
first order of merit: he is strong, shrewd, cautious and 
resolute ; indeed the best thing that could ever be said for 
Lord Rosebery was that he was a milk-and-water copy of 
Lord Salisbury as a Foreign Minister. 





One man who is coming out into a new prominence is 
Mr. Chamberlain, but the character in which he appears is 
not that in which the Radicals fondly hoped to see him. 
The sordid estimate which the Radicals seem to have 
formed of Mr. Chamberlain’s probable course must not be 
imputed to them for blame. Mr. Spencer was the keen 
judge of human nature, ni fallimur, who laid it down that 
men could interpret the actions and the motives of others 
by automorphic process only. So, when our Radical 
opponents, writhing in the unutterable agonies of unsur- 
passable defeat, prophesied that Mr. Chamberlain would be 
guilty of the unspeakable meanness of squeezing Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, they meant nothing more, if 
they had but known, than that, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position, they would have been mean: and mean, doubtless, 
they would have been. 





For them Mr. Chamberlain, the spirited Colonial 
Minister, is a revelation. We can imagine them sitting 
in the seat of Radical justice, with Mr. Chamberlain in the 
dock, and saying, ‘God has endowed you with health and 
strength (to wreck the Ministry) and instead of that you 
go—-——’ away on a course better calculated to bring about 
Imperial unity and Imperial prosperity than any number 
of Imperial Federation Leagues. We congratulate Mr. 
Chamberlain most sincerely on his political insight. There 
is an immense amount of work of the best kind to be done 
in the direction which he has indicated. In following out his 
course resolutely, without too much talking or discussion, he 
will have the support of the English and Scottish public. 


Per contra a man who has come into most undesirable 
prominence, who seems fated to be, in duodecimo, to the 
Unionist party as Mr. Labouchere is to the Radical party 
in folio, is Mr. Bowles. ‘The regular opposition having 
abdicated,’ says a Radical print, ‘ perhaps Mr. Bowles will 
ask ’ some waspish question or others. The fact seems to 
be that long association with a Society journal renders 
Tory or Liberal a cantankerous, provocative, and self- 
seeking politician; and it may fairly be said that Mr. 
Bowles has been more troublesome than all the Opposition 
put together. That of course does not amount to much; 
still we venture to doubt whether the intention of Mr. 
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Bowles’s constituents was that Mr. Bowles should play the 
part of the gadfly. 





On the whole, the most interesting debate of the 
Session, so far as the House of Commons was concerned, 
was that of Wednesday, when Indian Finance obtained, as 
the Daily Chronicle frankly admits, a larger share than 
usual of that attention which it certainly merits. Whether 
the gentle optimism which Sir Henry Fowler shares with 
Lord George Hamilton in relation to the financial pros- 
pects of our Indian Empire be the right attitude or no the 
future will show. For the rest it remains only to con- 
gratulate Mr. Arthur Balfour upon the polite fashion in 
which he dealt with the difficulty of the cotton duties in 
connection with which, be it admitted in all candour, 
trouble was to be expected after the profuse promises of 
the election. 





But electioneering promises are really not worth the 
serious consideration which Lord Wemyss bestowed upon 
them in the House of Lords in a speech which called up 
memories of Dr. Traill’s article in the current Fortnightly. 
Men talk a good deal of vague Socialism at election times ; 
each side promises Utopia ; and nobody is really taken in. 
It is a pity, perhaps, but the ethical code of the politician 
is not high, and after all the issue of a General Election is 
decided, in the main, not by the promises which men 
make to the electorate but by the things done or left 
undone by an outgoing Government. So the overwhelming 
Unionist majority in the Commons at this moment re- 
presents not any particular confidence that Unionism spells 
millennium but the utter weariness and nausea which the 
babbling ineptitude of the Rosebery Administration brought 
about in the popular mind. 





For his lordship’s formula ‘ Free contract, safe property, 
and sacred rights of the individual,’ we entertain undying 
respect. But Lord Salisbury’s Administration has to deal 
with a world of facts and not with a world of ideals. Past 
legislation, particularly in Ireland, has encroached largely 
upon the territory of free contract. Not for a moment do 
we defend the brigandage and disregard of scientific 
principle animating every doctrine of the Irish Land Laws 
as they stand; not for an instant do we assert, with some 
weaklings of Conservatism, that the last Act of Confiscation 
was justified by temporary necessity, or that it has produced 
anything better than ruin and disorder. But there it 
stands. It has preduced on a large scale, as the Crofter’s 
Acts have produced on a small scale, a condition of things 
in which a return to the system of honest bargain cannot 
be brought about by legislation; and with that state of 
things the Government must deal. What, then, is to be 
done and where, if anywhere, is a gleam of hope to be 
found ? 





To us the duty of the Unionist party seems to be 
plain. It must take care that, in the endeavours which 
will certainly be made to render the conditions of the 
workman’s life more tolerable and to lighten the burden 
under which the farmer is crushed to the ground, no 
farther inroads shall be made upon the principles which 
strict justice and rigid science ordain. It must remember 
—it is indeed by no means likely to forget—that every 
desertion of these principles brings swift punishment on 
the community. And, for the rest, our hope must be 
fixed on the free instincts of the people themselves. True 
it is that, at the moment, each new enactment to restrain 
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freedom of contract offers a bribe to one class or another 
and so secures some adherents: but the bribe is soon 
spent. Thus in Ireland already a new class of tenants 
has arisen—a class of men who, after buying the right 
of occupation at extortionate prices, find that the judicial 
rent they have to pay when added to the interest on 
purchase-money is twice and three times as great as the 
old rent used to be. Hence it comes that they rebel 
silently, and that Ireland abounds with praiseworthy 
evasions of a law animated by the spirit of grandmotherly 
tyranny. 


A Spanisu politician by no means given to ultra-Liberal 
ideas writes with regard to the situation in Cuba: ‘ Mar- 
tinez Campos is of no use in suppressing the rebellion. He 
is brave but pig-headed. We are only sending levies to 
Cuba for the purpose of slaughter either on one side or 
the other; mostly on ours. The colony will be lost to 
Spain if immediate measures are not taken to accord with 
the views of the Autonomistic party—zi.e., those who desire 
to remain in touch with the mother country acknow- 
ledging her sway but claiming “ Home Rule ”’ such as Great 
Britain has granted to Canada and Australia. Antonio 
Maceo, the leader of the revolution —for it is revolution not 
revolt—is a man utterly devoid of tact and were he 
elected President of a Cuban Republic would probably 
fall or be assassinated within the space of a few weeks. 
He has the valour to attack and conquer but none of 
the sagacity to maintain. The bad faith of the Americans 
has been manifest all through the struggle. At Key West 
there is a regular bureau for the transmission of men and 
arms to Cuba, and of this the United States Government 
is perfectly well aware. One or two trivial arrests have not 
stopped the constant supplies to the insurgents. The ex- 
traordinary thing is that the Yankees should imagine that 
they would reap any advantage by the expulsion of Spain 
from Cuba, The whole island would rise against any 
annexation by the United States. Even Spanish 
Americans do not forget how they were sold along with 
Florida. Meantime the Queen Regent is in the hands 
of advisers quite as worthless and ill-informed as those 
who counselled Philip to despatch the ill-fated Armada. 
Martinez Campos is not a Medina Sidonia, but he has 
equal evil auspices.’ 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘In spite of a 
temperature which defies competition we have had a good 
deal to be thankful for in the course of the week. A 
number of persons have been at pains to provide us with 
amusement. Foremost among them have been MM. 
Jaurés and Dupuy-Dutemps, who have continued the 
diverting duel to the commencement of which I alluded in 
my last letter. The combatants now make a practice of 
exchanging every morning a billet dour, M. Jaurés sends 
his missive through the post. The Minister for Public 
Works makes answer by the mouth of the Agence Havas. 
The public finds the entire correspondence in the papers 
and reads it with zest, for it is sufficiently ill-natured. 





On the whole it is the Minister who has been the 
hardest hit. In the ordinary course of events one would 
grudge a Socialist Deputy the least success, but in this 
instance it is possible to take a positive pleasure in the 
home-thrusts of M. Jaurés. The main point in his attack 
is the political dishonesty of M. Dupuy-Dutemps, who 
after making himself obnoxious as an extreme Radical is 
now cutting a sorry figure as a renegade of the baser sort. 
M. Jaurés has made it tolerably clear that his adversary 
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since his pretended conversion has been in treasonable 
communication with the camp from which he affects to 
have seceded. Both parties, too, have convicted each 
other of a supreme disregard for truth. In a word they 
have damaged each other’s reputation. M. Dupuy- 
Dutemps has only discarded his wolf’s clothing to stand 
revealed a sheep. M. Jaurés is still among the wolves 
but he has aided in spreading abroad the suspicion that 
wolves of his kidney are rarely what they seem. 


‘Tue Cabinet in the fulness of its wisdom or rather in 
the pious hope of prolonging its existence has decided— 
the matter appears as good as settled at the time of 
writing—that the Chamber shall not reassemble before the 
22nd of October. Some of the straighter sect of Re- 
publicans and all the enemies of the Government are 
much put about by this determination. The Deputies, it 
is urged, ought to get to work as early as possible next 
month. The Budget, as usual, is in a backward state and 
ought to be tackled at once unless it is to be scamped. 
This is the most substantial argument in favour of a speedy 
resumption of business by the Chamber. On the other 
band the Opposition is in a hurry to regain its benches 
from no motive more lofty than sheer malevolence. It is 
pining to have its knife in M. Ribot. The upshot of the 
situation will be that the scalp-hunters will be out on the 
war-path from the opening of the session, the Budget, and 
all serious affairs being allowed to go hang pour leur per- 
mettre de faire leurs épates, Without nourishing any parti- 
cular feeling of sympathy for M. Ribot it is hard not to 
pity him, he will be hounded out of power by such a 
despicable pack of curs, 





‘To return to the gaieties of the week. The jury have 
acquitted the persons accused of participation in the 
Toulouse electoral frauds. This verdict is as “ immense ” 
as were the frauds in question—more cannot be said. 
Over eighty different ways of “rectifying ” the result of a 
ballot were proved to have been resorted to. The accused 
were acquitted because they were guilty—but less guilty 
than certain personages too big to be meddled with, of 
whom they were the tools. As pretty a little judicial 
comedy as Opportunism has ever staged. A final laugh is 
to be got out of the stop that seems to have been put at 
last to bull-fighting in the southern departments. Monthg 
ago, after a decision of the Courts that the bull is a 
domestic animal, the killing of bulls was strictly forbidden 
by a Ministerial circular—of which not the slightest notice 
was taken. The toreadors continued to practise their art 
under the nose of the authorities to the astonishment of 
simple, law-abiding folk. Now the Government has put 
its foot down. The only discoverable reason is that a few 
days ago a bull played havoc with the ribs of a gendarme 
in the arena at Arles. A line must be drawn somewhere 
to the insults that can be swallowed by the powers 
that be. 








‘A Goop story that may 1ot have reached London is 
being told of Magnier the Senator, who is supposed to 
have fled the country on account of his implication in the 
Southern Railway scandals. For years past Magnier has 
enjoyed the distinction of being the most indebted man in 
Paris. His conflicts with his creditors are legendary. In 
consequence he found it well to be on good terms with the 
worshipful company of Auzssters or bailiffs. On one occasion 
twenty-three gentlemen of this profession, who had dined 
together, adjourned to spend the evening at the Jardin de 
Paris. Only one of them stopped at the box-office to pay 
his entry. The remaining twenty-two produced free passes 
setting forth that they belonged to the staff of the 
Evénement—M. Magnier’s paper,’ 
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IN THE CITY 


N the Stock Exchange prices display a strong upward 
tendency. In spite of the very low interest which is 
obtainable in Home Railways, this group of securities 
steadily appreciates and the improvement was further 
assisted this week by the declaration of the Caledonian 
dividend. For the last half-year the Caledonian Railway 
Company pays at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum on 
the undivided ordinary stock which gives the deferred 
stock 1} per cent. against 1 per cent. at this time 
last year. The traffic returns of the English lines 
are now showing very substantial increases, and the 
outlook is decidedly brighter than it was a_ few 
months ago. At the same time it is undeniable that 
prices in this department are at such a high level that 
the hoped-for improvement is already pretty well dis- 
counted. Argentine railway bonds, to which we called 
attention a few weeks ago, have been in strong demand, 
and are considerably higher in most cases. Cordoba 
Central, Cordoba and Rosario, Buenos Ayres and Ensenada 
and Argentine Great Western issues have advanced the 
most, aud the 6 per cent. second mortgage debentures of 
the Cordoba and Rosario Company still look a good pur- 
chase at the current quotation of 79. These bonds we 
have reason to know will receive their full interest next 
November. Argentine Government bonds have also im- 
proved on the satisfactory decline in the gold premium, 
which at the time of writing is at the comparatively 
moderate figure of 225 per cent. 

Stimulated by favourable crop reports, the enthusiastic 
reception of the drastic reorganisation scheme of the Erie 
Company and reports of a speedy termination to the coal 
war, the American market has gone ahead with old- 
fashioned rapidity and has refused to be upset by the gold 
shipments. It is impossible not to admire the resources of 
the Bond Syndicate, though we cannot help wondering 
how much longer they will enable the Treasury to maintain 
the Government gold revenue. There have certainly been 
unusual difficulties to contend with this year, both in the 
largely increased imports to the United States—the result 
of the repeal of the McKinley tariff and the first sign of 
a revival in trade—and in the number of Americans who 
have visited Europe. There have been some interesting 
calculations as to the amount of money annually spent in 
Europe by Americans and, though they differ very widely, 
it seems fairly safe to compute that 100,000 Americans at 
least will have crossed the Atlantic in 1895, and that their 
expenditure averages £100 apiece. This gives a total of 
£10,000,000, which is an important item in the payments 
which have to be made abroad, and when taken in con- 
junction with the large sum due for interest on American 
bonds held in Europe, makes it certain that the purely 
merchandise balance of trade must be enormously in favour 
of the United States in order to avoid the necessity of export- 
ing gold. For the moment it is evidently an article of 
faith with speculators that the movement of the crops in 
the near future will set things straight and turn the 
balance in favour of America. Reports from California, 
Colorado, and the north-west all speak confidently of 
larger business and better times. The traffic returns of 
some of the railways have also been recently on a bigger 
scale, notably those of the Pennsylvania, which reflects the 
condition of the iron industry, and the Wabash system, 
which traverses the principal corn-growing States in the 
south-west. In fact there are many signs that the tide is 
turning once more and that there will be several years of 
prosperity after the lean ones that have been gone through. 
It is not very easy to point out any American rail- 
way shares that offer much attraction, because prices 
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are even now as high as merits warrant: but it 
is quite possible that the coming improvement will be 
discounted long before it really takes place, and if the 
upward tendency continues Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, Pensylvania and Denver preference will rise as much 
as anything. Until the reports are received one cannot 
safely speculate on the results of the financial year ended 
on June 30, But from the excellent monthly statements 
which the Denver Company issues we know that the 
surplus for the year, after meeting fixed charges, was 
845,000 dollars, which is equal to 3} per cent. on 
the preference stock. No doubt a good deal of this 
surplus will be devoted to ‘betterments,’ and we do 
not anticipate the declaration of any dividend, for 
the Denver and Rio Grande Road is managed on 
very conservative lines. It is, however, pretty certain 
that dividends will be resumed early next year, since for 
the month of July there was a net increase of $158,000, 
and unless the earnings fall off again there will be ample 
funds for the payment of the 5 per cent. to which the 
preference stock is entitled. Whether under these cir- 
cumstances the stock is worth buying at 56 is a matter for 
investors to decide for themselves. 

The mining market has had a doubtful appearance during 
the last few days and it has not been improved by the 
appearance of the Barnato bank. The £1 shares were for a 
short time scrambled for at £4 10s., although no one knows 
of what the bank’s assets consist. Both the Robinson and 
Barnato institutions are really finance companies and we 
hope they will not have the effect of producing a crop of 
similar concerns, for it would be a thousand pities if the 
future of South Africa were imperilled at the outset by 
the over-finance which has had such deplorable results in 
Australia. Even now it is apparent to those who have 
not lost their heads, that the same properties are repre- 
sented over and over again in different companies, so that 
if anything went wrong with one mine it would not be one 
but half a dozen companies that would be affected. To 
give an example, the shares of the Geldenhuis Deep Mine 
are quoted at 10}, and this high quotation is one of the 
reasons why the Rand Mines Limited, which holds a 
number of Geldenhuis Deep shares, is quoted at £38. 
Whatever affects the Geldenhuis Deep therefore affects 
also the Rand Mines and any fall in the former would 
at once be reflected in the latter. The answer is of 
course that there is no fear of the Deep Levels not 
coming up to expectations, but all the same, thoroughly as 
we believe in South Africa, we cannot help seeing that 
quotations are far above intrinsic merits in most cases. 
Chartered shares have fluctuated a good deal after theirrecent 
spurt. There is an impression in usually well-informed 
circles that Mr. Cecil Rhodes has almost completed arrange- 
ments for the purchase by the Cape Colony of the Chartered 
Company’s territory for £20,000,000. The Chartered 
Company would also be allowed to retain certain mineral 
rights, on which a value of £2,000,000 is placed. The 
total purchase price would therefore be £22,000,000, which 
would make the shares worth nearly £10 each. This is 
the story current in the City, and though we only give it 
for what it is worth, it looks as if there were some basis of 
truth in it. Mr. Rhodes and his ducal supporters are 
capable of many wonderful things. 

The prospectus of the Consort Deep Level Gold Mines 
Limited will be issued early in September by the Mines 
Acquisition and Development Company Limited, who are 
the vendors. The property is adjacent to that of the 
Consort Consolidated Company. A considerable sum of 
money is stated to have been spent on development, and 
three reefs—the Consort Main, the South Reef, and the 
Prince Consort Reef—are said to traverse the property. 
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A CANADIAN HOLIDAY 


'T is more than three months since we hitched up our 
team and drove out on the trail, which winds along 
from the ‘Mission’ (mapmakers call the little wooden 
town by a newer and more grandiose name) to ‘the 
Forks’ of the Saskatchewan. ‘Then the countryside 
looked grey and haggard in the ‘uncertain glory’ of a 
cold April morning; but to-day is the first of August, 
and the prairie rolls up to the western horizon in wave 
upon wave of a warm green. (Let the painter mingle 
on the palette of his mind the golden glow of our 
faithful sun and the blue lustre of this cloudless zenith; 
and there’s the colour for his picture!) For the rest, our 
little crop is securely fenced; the ‘old-timer,’ who is 
building our ‘shack’ of still living spruce logs, swings 
his crook-handled axe as becomes the captain of many 
a lumber-camp in the backwoods of Michigan, and may 
surely be trusted to finish his task before harvest-time ; 
there's delicate water in our newly-dug well and no 
lack of crisp bannock piping-hot from the oven, and 
crinkled rashers of bacon sizzling pianissimo on well- 
scoured tin plates to every meal; and last, of all and best 
of all, every soul in the camp is on the best of terms 
with his body. Even the old spaniel is reconciled to 
his new life. Whereas a month ago the turkling cry of 
a chipmunk scurrying through the grass or the sight of a 
great sand-hill crane laboriously climbing into the clouds, 
or the week-old scent of a departed musk-rat, would set 
him careering hither and thither in a tail-wagging frenzy 
in spite of expostulations—now, as of old in the populous 
wind-blown stubbles of his birthplace across the Atlantic, 
a movement of the hand will bring him to heel in a 
trice, and at nightfall, when the prairie teems with 
mysterious voices, he will lie down quietly within arm’s 
length of his master and sleep, or pretend to sleep. 
Curiously enough the curly hair between his ears—brown 
when he walked aboard at Liverpool—is now flaxen white. 
This morning the long labour of taking logs out of the 
bush for stables, cow-shed, ‘ milk-hut’ (Anglice dairy), and 
so forth came to an end. The occasion was duly honoured 
by a general half-holiday. Accordingly a waggon-load 
trundled off to the pine-woods in search of wild-fruit ; 
and of three old men left over one rode off to visit an old 
school fellow located somewhere in the Southern sloughs 
and hay-swamps; another stayed at home to guard the 
camp and ‘smoke his pipe to the glory of God’ (we owe 
that delightful phrase to the late Mr. Spurgeon), and a 
third—the writer’s self—strolled down to the river to 
bathe and fish. 

Hereabouts the water-way lies two hundred feet and 
more below the level of the prairie—the bank in most 
places overhanging a sheer precipice of clay, naked and 
crumbling, impracticable for ‘ beakless things, that have no 
wings.’ ‘The trail from the camp to our favourite bathing- 
place meanders along the edge of the prairie for half a 
mile or so, and then dives down a long funnel-shaped 
ravine the upper part of which is strangely like an ancient 
theatre. There are the tiers of seats—the work of succes- 
sive landslips in bygone springs; there also are the 
spectators—in the semi-circle immediately under the sky 
clusters of vetch with faded, many-coloured blossoms and 
long tendrils clutching at the passer-by (as it were 
Corinthian daughters of joy in their solid braveries solicit- 
ing the world !)—lower down daintily-posed columbines in 
virginal white and blue and a scattered host of harebells 
nodding languidly over the play—on the lowest benches 
the crimson spires of the so-called prairie rose, and here 
and there a stately scarlet lily set in an escort of silver- 
leaf'd willow and green yearling poplar. ‘Pwo stumps 
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blackened by fire (in one of them a king-bird has built her 
nest for an omen) may serve as altars of convention, you 
yourself looking back from the plateau, which forms a 
sufficient stage, are the protagonist in a play without words, 
not without music. 

Thence a narrow path, shut in on either side by an 
inextricabilis error of dead and living poplar and balm o’ 
gilead, follows the easy descent of a briny stream altogether 
hidden by a deep growth of grasses—save where once it 
broadens into a little pool hardly large enough to hold an 
image of the watersprite’s face. The cool twilight of 
this woodland alley is illumined by countless four-petaled 
stars of a lustrous whiteness (the writer has not yet learned 
the name of this dweller in the shade) and as you pass 
innumerable tiny frogs jig off in all directions. At last, 
having forced your way through a dense screen of over- 
grown hazel, you re-enter the sunlight and admire the 
majestic flood of the Saskatchewan, famous in Indian 
story. Here the beach is piled high with boulders brought 
down from the mountains by the ice and polished in eddies 
of the fierce current ; higher upisa stretch of firm crudded 
sand along the margin of which a thin line of coal-black 
dust containing infinitesimal dots of gold wavers in the 
lapping water, lower down a slope of soft grey mud 
inscribed with the sign manual of a sandpiper. Tiny blue 
dragonflies and butterflies with black and white wings pass 
to and fro in the windless air; and the hornets hawk at 
bull-dog flies and tumble them down into the sedge, and 
there behead them. 

Throughout the summer the waves of the Saskatchewan 
are soft as Herrick’s ‘sleved silk,’ but their colour and 
temperature vary from day to day, As a rule the water— 
the tribute of a thousand shallow creeks trickling through 
a fat soil under a blazing sun—is warm and muddy and 
comfortable, sea-green or sea-grey according as the day is 
clear or cloudy. But if there has been a spell of hot 
weather in the Rockies, then the river is filled to the 
brim with cold pure snow-water and rolls in candid waves 
of an ineffable azure, so that the likeness of the Sas- 
katchewan to the ‘blue Danube’ is more noticeable than 
ever. 

On this particular occasion the water was neither too 
hot nor too cold for luxury. After washing in a shallow 
pool (the grey mud mentioned above is an excellent 
substitute for soap!) 1 plunged from a great slab of 
granite just below the Rapids into twenty feet of swiftly- 
sliding water, and for a few seconds of ecstasy—immortal 
moments !—-was hurried along with eyes wide open under 
the surface of that smooth unrutHed tide. The glassy 
level overhead was a changing harmony of interchanging 
green and amber: at my left shoulder hung a globe of 
tremulous bronzen light—the Titan’s star of the stur- 
geon’s domain. Then I was suddenly swept into the 
shadow of the northern bank, and straightway the silver- 
grey twilight was thronged with a multitude of flying 
fantastic shadows. But when the tide began to rock over 
a rough floor I rose to the surface, and half a dozen lusty 
strokes took me out of the clutch of the current and 
landed me at a pebbly strand. A mob of bull-dogs and 
other noxious insects (it may well be that the water-god 
is a distant cousin of Beelzebub’s!) hunted me back to 
my clothes. The rest of the afternoon was spent in 
fishing for ‘ gold-eye,’ a sort of fresh-water herring, which 
makes a pretty breakfast for a hungry man. ‘The Sas- 
katchewan still teems with fish in spite of the thoughtless- 
ness of millowners up town who persist in throwing their 
sawdust into the river. Pike, ling, pickerel, and chub 
abound, but sturgeon and gold-eye are the only gentlemen 
in the stream. A week ago our old master-builder took a 
fine sturgeon weighing nearly eighty pounds off a night- 
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line baited with half a ‘gopher’ and cast into mid-stream 
above the Rapids. At sunset I had caught seven gold- 
eye (all save one came out of an eddy in the shallow), a 
brace of pike (the first weighed six pounds) and three 
pickerel. ‘Truth to tell, our method of angling is the 
sorriest potboiling: given a tough tapering branch of 
hazel, a strong line, and a stubborn hook, and for bait a 
grasshopper or a morsel of a blackbird’s breast, or better 
still, the well-set jewel in the head of your last gold-eye, 
you are an impatient fellow if you cannot fill your basket 
as I—the meanest of all the ‘compleat angler’s’ disciples 
—filled mine. As I returned to the camp along the edge 
of the rampart the last rays of the setting sun lit up the 
broad ribbon of river at my feet. The gulls were still 
fishing—with indifferent success to judge by their silence, 
so I threw down my smallest captive (the trespasser’s 
conscience-money paid in kind!) and saw it caught in 
mid-air and torn to pieces in a cloud of white wings. 
When I reached home the watchman was building a little 
pyramid of dry tamarac wood ; the rattling of the waggon- 
wheels miles away could be heard clearly ; and the horse- 
man was relating the history of an elaborate bruise. 
- + + ~ + 

Yesterday at high noon the sky was darkened, the ‘ eye 
of heaven’ peered out of the gathering gloom like the 
bloodstained orb of the blinded cyclops; and a chilly un- 
natural darkness silenced Nature’s voice two hours before 
sunset. In point of fact the wind, which for several days 
had blown steadily out of the North-West, had brought 
down the valley the reek of a great forest fire in Athabasca 
a thousand miles away. But towards midnight the wind 
veered round to the East; and a thunderstorm heralded 
by a sudden horrific clang (as though the brazen dome of 
heaven had been smitten by a monstrous hammer) cleansed 
the firmament; so that in the smallest hour before the 
dawn the stars were revealed, and our holiday began in a 
stainless splendour of purple and golden. And yet again 
to-night the genii of the Northern Lights are weaving their 
webs of shimmering gossamer across the Northern horizon : 
as often as the work is finished they unravel their subtle 
toils, and cast the bright, broken threads on this side and 
on that, after the manner of the patient Penelope. The 
fire-flies darting hither and thither under the cold glitter 
of the fixed stars, the white majesty of the newly- 
risen moon appearing above the ruddy grumbling flames 
of a tamarac blaze, either is for the painter an 
oxymoron as poignant as the poet’s image of ‘fire in 
snow.’ Moreover the world is thronged with passing 
voices—the call of a belated chickadee (‘Have you yet 
read the Pharmacopeeia ?’ intoned on Cin Alt will give you 
an idea of this vox et preterea nihil), the childish wailing of 
a prairie wolf away back in a bush, the frou-frou of a great 
moth, the chink, chink, chink . . . ad infinitum of a grass- 
hopper, the shrill buzz of the too frequent mosquito, the 
curious bassoonlike note produced by the wings of the 
mosquito hawk as he whirls upwards from his low swift 
flight, and above all and under all and through all the deep 
incessant roar of the Rapids—the drone-note in Nature’s 
slumber-song. This voice of the mighty river is heard 
even in our dreams, where it plays many a part—suggest- 
ing in turn the hum of a populous city, the noise of a 
world-wide conflagration, the drums of an army on the 
march, the tramp of the surf on a rock-bound coast of the 
Atlantic, the sound of a threshing-machine, the murmur of 
bees in a certain far-off English rose garden. More often, 
indeed, than we care to confess—but why should we be 
ashamed of such a confession ?—we feel that all the barbaric 
splendours of this fertile wilderness cannot—ought not to 
—console us for the loss of an English summer with its 
homelier dearer delights. E. B. O, 


















FETE DES LOGES 


HE 30th of August being the feast of Saint Fiacre, 
there is every year high festival at Les Loges in the 
forest of Saint Germains, where the confraternity of Saint 
Fiacre was established in 1552. The confraternity has 
long ago passed away, at any rate from the forest of Saint 
Germains, and the old monastic building has now become 
an asylum for orphan daughters of members of the Legion 
of Honour. But the old annual fair and festival remain 
among the most popular of their kind in the environs of 
Paris. Indeed, next to the fair of Neuilly, there is none 
so justly celebrated. 

For a full week in advance the drowsy suburb of Saint 
Germains is galvanised into a spurious vitality, and board 
or lodging become well nigh impossible to obtain. This, 
however, is of little import, for the wise visitor drives down 
from Paris on a coach, or, simpler still, takes the train 
down to Saint Germains where he may find conveyances 
galore to convey him to his destination. It would seem 
as if everything with four legs and a wheel has been 
pressed into the service, and resonant voices in every street 
of Saint Germain are bawling bargains of transport. A 
favourite vehicle is an ex-manure cart where the driver 
stands like a Roman charioteer and the passengers are 
huddled behind him like little pigs going to market. Then 
there are long brakes and waggonettes with women con- 
ductors of the costermonger type, bobbing up and down 
on the footboard and waggling the long feathers of their 
over-grown hats. Each of these conveyances has a name 
painted on it in large letters. One is called ‘Les 
Anglaises,’ another ‘ Marat,’ and so forth. You may 
travel in a manure cart for 30 centimes if you bargain 
astutely, in a brake with twenty-five to the dozen for half 
a franc, or with strangers in a cab for 1 frane 50. But if 
the day be fine, you will be wiser to choose the pleasure of 
a walk through the forest with its nodding boughs and 
perfumed ferns. If you are sure enough of your geography 
you will avoid the beaten track and the discomforts of 
exposure to the French loafei’s proverbial insolence. It 
is an easy thirty or forty minutes’ stroll, and the way is 
easy to find, however much you may wander, for the cease- 
less hubbub of the fair, the discords of the hurdy-gurdies 
and the screeching whistles of the switchbacks are an all- 
sufficient cicerone. 

The first sight, characteristically enough, is a huge 
canvas stretched right across the entrance of the fair to 
announce a stable—or shall we say a cloak-room ?—for 
bicycles and tricycles. The cycling craze is even more 
epidemic in France than in England, and no public affair 
would be complete which did not give it the prime 
prominence. All along the road it has been a nightmare 
of india-rubber wheels and gnat-like ping-ping ; and it is a 
relief at last to see the enemy safely warehoused and 
escape beyond his ken. Immediately to the left of the 
entrance is the unavoidable strong man, a repulsive vision 
of tattooed arms, trickling perspiration and black weights 
dexterously marked up to 500 kilos. Beside him is a 
woman, gorgeously apparalled in green plush bodice with 
black feather trimmings, beating a big drum with her bare 
brown arms, all the ruddier from the reflection of the red 
tights which encase her legs. The man has an exaspera- 
ting trick of lolling out sideways a long black tongue, like 
a pug dog’s, every time he lifts a weight. But he is an 
amusing ruffian when he can be weaned from his weights. 
He has an excellent colleague in a little black donkey and 
he offers prizes of twenty or even forty centimes to any 
little boy in the crowd who will come forward and stand 
on a chair and shout louder than the donkey can _ bray. 
Having failed to earn his prize in this way, the boy is sent 
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to try and pull the donkey across the ring, but as the 
donkey has been trained to resist this process in a 
grotesque manner there is endless fun to the crowd and 
endless disappointment to the little boy, who is kindly 
asked, with comic solemnity, whether he is married, and 
then told to run away and practise shouting with the other 
donkeys. 

On the opposite side is a woman perched up on a kind 
of scaffold and apparently enduring the most fearful 
tortures. A fairly thick rope has been wound tightly 
round and round her face and arms and body. Her ex- 
pression seems gentle and refined, and universal compas- 
sion is aroused as her complexion is seen to be transformed 
from pink to red, then to purple, and finally almost to 
black, whilst a scorching mid-day sun is beating down 
upon her unprotected head. Close by in the ring her 
husband is indulging in all that humorous patter in which 
Frenchmen so peculiarly excel. He announces that she 
is obliged to remain there until a sufficient amount of 
money shall have been collected from the crowd, when 
the signal will be given for her release. The money 
comes in slowly, though stimulated by the imploring 
glances of the victim, and the man keeps on announcing 
how many more coins are still required. Just as the 
amount is almost reached a diversion is afforded and the 
woman’s agony prolonged by the arrival of the police, who 
are on their rounds and require to see the licence and 
other papers of the performers. At last the signal is given 
and the woman begins to wrestle and wriggle with her 
ropes, while her husband stands below smoking a cigarette 
and studying his watch to see that she frees herself within 
the required three minutes. Her struggles are awful to 
look upon, and the veins of her head and neck swell out 
until it would seem almost as if they were bound to burst. 
But she gets out with many seconds to spare, and when 
you see her again half an hour later, preparing to re- 
commence the performance, she seems little the worse for 
it, except that there is a weary look in her eyes and that 
her face is not of the normal colouring. If you watch the 
adjustment of the rope you may observe that the tighten- 
ing of it is more apparent than real, and that the greater 
part of her contortions must have been assumed for the 
purpose of exciting compassion and eliciting coins. 

Perhaps the most amusing sight of the fair is a ring, 
somewhat resembling that of a circus, where a local livery 
stableman is inviting all and sundry to take a ride at five 
sous for five minutes. This is greatly patronised by servant 
girls in their best clothes, but the fun afforded them is 
nothing at all compared to the fun afforded to the on- 
lookers. To begin with, the victim is carefully led round 
and round to inspire confidence. Then a whip is cracked 
and the horse proceeds two or three times round at a foot’s 
pace, then at a further signal he breaks into a trot, into a 
canter, sometimes even into a wild gallop. There is no 
real danger, for the sand is soft, but the contortions of the 
rider as she screams and clutches her pommel, as she 
clutches the horse’s mane as a drowning man clings to a 
straw, and finally ends up with her arms round the horse’s 
neck, are more ludicrous than any professional clowning. 
Of course it takes a little time before one really bad rider 
will succeed another, but it is well worth spending the 
greater part of the afternoon on the look-out. 

The most prominent part of the fair is undoubtedly the 
circuses and the merry-go-rounds. The former are great 
barrack-like buildings, run up in front of Les Loges. 
They have a long platform in front, and the whole array 
of performers comes out between each performance to 
exhibit itself and attract the crowd. The performances are 
short, dull, and expensive—one franc for a seat, half a 
franc for standing room at the back—but the crowd 
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streams in incessantly. Indeed the characteristic of a crowd 
at a French fair is that it has come to see all and do every- 
thing. Patiently and methodically the public travels 
round from tent to booth, booth to tent, and merry-go- 
round to merry-go-round. The latter really display con- 
siderable ingenuity in their fashioning. Of course there 
are a great number composed of bicycles, where the 
riders work the pedals vigorously, but to no purpose, as the 
thing travels by machinery. Then there are merry-go- 
rounds made up of boats, so constructed as to give you 
every sensation preliminary to sea-sickness. There is a 
merry-go-round of balloons which follow each other in an 
orbit in the air. Each balloon has a little car with just 
two seats, and the conductor amuses himself by announcing 
that they are for unmarried couples only. The favourite 
sport is to take long coils of coloured paper, arranged like 
rows of ribbon, and, holding one end, to try to lasso and 
entangle the merry-go-rounders as they pass. To enter 
into the proper spirit of this, the full accompaniment of 
hubbub is necessary, and is provided by the fact that each 
merry-go-round has its own steam-organ and steam-whistle 
or steam fog-horn, which do not all keep to the same 
tune. 

One conspicuous feature of the fair is the predominance 
of the gambling element. At nearly every booth where 
anything is sold it is unusual to ask the price, except in 
terms of raffle prizes. You may go on rafting all the after- 
noon and accumulating these units until you are privileged 
to obtain some trumpery thing at four or five times the 
marked value. Or you may play at bagatelles and obtain 
prizes according to the number of your score. Or there 
are little horses and little railways and other modifications 
of roulette by which you may try your luck to the certain 
profit of the trader. There are a certain number of quaint 
little toys, more or less unseemly, which are difficult to 
procure except at this or the Neuilly fair, and whoever is 
well forewarned will not neglect his opportunities. But 
perhaps the great charm which makes a French fair so 
infinitely more attractive than its equivalents in other 
countries is the evidence of ingenuity and imagination 
attaching to the nomenclature. You put a penny in the 
slot and draw out a little tin saucepan which explodes a 
paper cap when you open it. You find it is called La 
marmite de Ravachol. ‘The Aunt Sallies even are got up to 
represent all sorts of quaint personages and are appropri- 
ately christened. There are Le Maire d'Eu, La Goulue, 
Alphonse, Courtenpal, Cunégonde, and all the rest of them. 
Then there is all the usual fun of the fair: a booth contain- 
ing ‘ the smallest little girl in the world, height 32 centi- 
metres, weight 2 kilos. 300 grammes, age 17; Le Palais des 
Kakatoes, which creatures perform the most ordinary tricks ; 
a fortune-teller with the choicest thing in sign-boards, 
representing ferocious blue devils pirouetting on a melo- 
dramatic mountain (private entrance for the quality and 
the shy); a shooting-gallery with a little black ball bobbing 
on the top of a fountain; ‘happy families’; wrestlers ; 
contrivances for ‘trying your strength’ in ways both 
ancient and modern. You must be either very young or 
very easily pleased to want to come again, but at least you 
have obtained a unique insight into one phase of the 
French character, which, changeable as it is in every 
serious walk of life, remains strangely conservative in the 
matter of its traditional forms of diversion. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE 
ORGANISATIONS 


N an article published last week we expressed some 
doubts as to whether the proposed War Office 
reorganisation would do all that it was expected to do; 
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and we suggested that there might be less real re 
semblance between the Admiralty system and the 
proposed War Office system than there appeared to 
be. It may not be amiss to follow up these ideas by 
looking into two of the fundamental contrasts which 
will remain between the systems if and when the plan 
sketched in outline by Lord Lansdowne is embodied in 
an Order in Council. In the first place it must be 
understood that the ultimate control of the Navy lies 


now exactly where it has lain almost ever since the 


office of Lord High Admiral was first put in commission. 
The ultimate power is in the hands of any two Lords 
of the Admiralty and a Secretary. Any document so 
signed becomes not only a civil but a military order, and 
disobedience to it brings all persons subject to the 
Naval Discipline Act within the grip of a court-martial 
assembled under the provisions of that Act. But none 
of the persons, who in combination can assume this 
military authority, have separately any military authority 
whatever. They are civil officers, and, if naval officers, 
are on half-pay, and so are not capable of assuming the 
position of ‘ superior officer’ or of being themselves subject 
to the military law of the Naval Discipline Act. But 


while no order from the Admiralty to any officer in the - 


Navy can be enforced by its special law unless it bears 
the signature of two of the Lords Commissioners 
appointed by Patent, the control of all orders from 
the Admiralty to the Navy is absolutely vested in the 
person of the First Lord of the Admiralty. This Minister 
is not only ‘responsible to Parliament,’ as the phrase goes, 
but his power is absolute, and always has been absolute, 
over what is done and left undone in the Navy. His 
power is not of course direct; but, subject only to the 
decision of his colleagues in the Cabinet, he can dismiss 
or retain every or any member of the Board at his 
sole will and pleasure. And the power has never been 
suffered to lie dormant. It has only of most recent years 
been at all common for a new incoming First Lord of the 
Admiralty to retain as his colleagues all the old members 
of the Board, and Lord George Hamilton exercised his 
powers of weeding in a well-known and remarkable ina- 
stance. No First Lord of the Admiralty could in fact 
hesitate to dismiss any colleague with whom he found that 
he could not work; and it would be understood that the 
whole Admiralty system would break down if in any instance 
a member of the Board should be able and willing to retain 
his place against the desire of the Minister. Thus the 
military authority in the Navy is most clearly defined. A 
certain combination of members of the Board is required 
before an order from it to any naval authority can issue, 
and the power of the First Lord is absolute and supreme 
in ensuring that such orders as he determines shall issue, 
and that such orders as he forbids shall be withheld. So 
far as can be seen at present the War Minister, speaking 
of himself as being ‘responsible to Parliament,’ will not 
really be so, because only his political colleagues will be 
under his power as all the First Lord of the Admiralty’s 
colleagues are. It would probably be fatal to the Admiralty. 
system if the Naval Lords forming part of the Board were 
to be appointed to their posts for five years certain, when 
a vote of the House of Commons might at any minute 
dismiss the First Lord. While thus the War Minister's 
ultimate power is to be left undecided, that of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty being entirely fixed and clear, it 
seems as if doubt would hang about the place where the 
supreme military authority over the Army in general is to 
reside. The Board over which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty presides is executive as well as consultative and 
administrative. The Board over which the War Minister 
is to preside appears to be intended to be consultative 
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only, neither executive nor administrative. On the face of 
it, ultimate military authority will rest in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the 
26th August did not make it clear under whose control the 
Commander-in-Chief would be. It may be supposed that 
he intended the new Commander-in-Chief to be directly 
subject to his authority ; but this is hardly a possible situa- 
tion. The Admiralty system, while it makes the Minister 
absolutely supreme, does not profess to regard him as 
capable of exercising, unaided, supreme control over so 
highly specialised a business as the Navy. In former days 
the Board sat daily ; the First Lord was bound to hear all 
his colleague’s opinions, and if he determined to differ from 
them, they could thereupon resign. At present the First 
Lord of the Admiralty is probably only bound to hear the 
First Sea Lord; and if he decides against his views the First 
Sea Lord has aright of resignation. It is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the other Lords of the Admiralty now possess 
the same right. They are rather heads of departments res- 
ponsible to the First Lord, but not responsible to any other 
authority, and therefore not in a position to question any 
overruling of their views which the First Lord may deem it 
proper to adopt. But as any order—that is, any execu_ 
tive order—to the Navy, which should necessarily follow 
any administrative change, must bear the signature of at 
least one of the Lords, it seems clear that this would give 
that Lord the right to be heard by the First Lord on any 
proposed change with which he disagreed. Lord Lans 
downe did not on the 26th ult. show where the advice 
was to come from, which would be absolutely necessary if 
he were to have ultimate control, as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has, over the technicalities of the service 
he represents in Parliament. The chain of authority, 
which is so well forged in the Navy, seems to have links 
wanting in the new scheme for the Army. Primd facie 
there is nothing to prevent divided counsels and a struggle 
for the mastery between the War Minister without 
technical knowledge and liable to dismissal by Parlia- 
ment without notice and the Commander-in-Chief with 
technical knowledge and a tenure of office certain for five 
years. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 


A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY ©. GENT, M. BENSON, AND FE. F. BENSON 


I—BY E, F. BENSON 


HE Villa Massini stands high on the olive-wooded 
slopes which rise from Florence up to Fiesole, and 
from the terrace to the south of the house, shielded by the 
great square building from the Tramontana, and basking 
all day in the benignant southern sun, you can see the 
beautiful city lying in its circle of hills, spread out beneath 
you, like a precious stone pendant on the silver thread of 
the Arno. 

Two staircases of brown stone lead from the terrace to 
the garden, now in the full luxuriance of summer flowers, 
and lulled by the drowsy hum of bees, and the light tinkle 
of the fountain, where seven spouts of water held by a 
bronze gilt Triton scatter moisture and coolness on the 
flat leaved water-lilies anchored only by their shifting stems 
to the sides of the marble tank. 

But if you knew your Florence well, the fountain and 
its bronze Triton, the golden water-lilies, even the rose 
garden, which lies just beyond, would not detain you long, 
for you would move quickly up the gravel path to the left, 
through a smaller court bordered by thick box hedges, cut 
square and trim, into a little portico supported by seven 
early Italian columns, fenced in on the front by an iron 
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paling, and hanging directly over a large square pool of 
deep, still water. The roof is covered by frescoes of the 
Giotto school, indeed, as many think, from the hand of 
Giotto himself, but even they perhaps would not at first 
gain from you more than a passing glance. For the Villa 
Massini was the House of Refuge when the plague ravaged 
Florence in the fourteenth century; here Boccaccio bade 
his friends hide themselves when the pestilence that 
walked in darkness, and the great terror brooded over the 
city of their fathers, and it was in this portico, as tradition 
says, and as we tremble to think, that he and they sat and 
talked, when the day darkened, till the gardens were 
peopled with the ghosts of the Decameron and even the 
moon grew wan with the horror of their tales. 

The villa itself, large and foursquare, is built round an 
open central courtyard. The road from the lodge leads up 
to the north of the house and to the right and left open 
the great reception rooms. To-day a broad red carpet is 
spread on the steps, and the hall is full of flowers, while 
over the door to the right is hung a coat of arms quarter 
ing the German eagle with the seven besants of Saxe 
Zollern, and surmounted by a royal crown. 

On the south side of the central courtyard the second 
storey is carried over a double row of pillars, forming a 
loggia open to the courtyard on the north and communi- 
cating with the terrace by a large Florentine iron-work 
gate, and it is in the loggia that the note of modernity is 
sounded, for a footman in rather bright-coloured English 
livery is employed in setting out tea-things. 

The great clock on the south face, which repeats every 
hour the chimes of the Campanile, had just sounded five, 
when the door from the drawing-room into the central 
courtyard opened, and a young woman came slowly out. 
She held in one hand a bright crimson parasol and in the 
other a paper on which were written some eight or ten 
names. 

‘The Empress can’t sit next her gentleman,’ she 
murmureJ, ‘so she'll have to sit next Dr. Smartley. | 
hope he won’t be more melancholy than necessary.’ s 

She dropped into a basket-chair by the tea-table just as 
the footman, who had finished arranging four or five vases 
of orchids in the centre, departed to get the tea-urn. 

‘Orchids, orchids everywhere,’ sighed Lady Ambleside, 
‘and not a drop to drink. Ah, here’s Sir Edward.’ 

Certainly nobody seemed in a hurry at the Villa 
Massini. Its owner, Sir Edward Marwood, perhaps seemed 
less in a hurry than any one else. He stopped twice 
before he traversed the few yards separating the door of 
his room from where Lady Ambleside was sitting, once to 
blow aa infinitesimal speck of dust from his sleeve, once 
to take out his watch, look at the time and put it back 
again. 

‘We are always unpunctual,’ he said, ‘it is after five now, 
and tea was to be at a quarter to. I shall have to go to 
the station in ten minutes to meet the Empress. Luckily 
she is always unpunctual too, and Italian trains are even 
more unpunctual still.’ 

‘She will be exactly as unpunctual as Italian trains,’ 
remarked Lady Ambleside, ‘seeing that she comes by 
one. 

‘Yes, but she will be certain to have made it ten 
minutes later than it otherwise would have been, by not 
being ready.’ 

‘She can’t sit next Lord Charles,’ said Lady Ambleside 
after a pause, ‘ because he’s her gentleman,’ 

‘ Let’s look,’ said Sir Edward. 

Lady Ambleside handed him the paper. 

‘Well, that will do very well,’ said he. ‘I sit on her 
left, you know, because she’s royal, and Dr. Smartley will 
be on her right. 
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‘I hope he won't talk about cancer,’ said Lady Amble- 
side mournfully. 

‘Why not? The Empress hasn't got it ; 

‘No, but it’s rather an unappetising subject. Well, 
here’s tea.’ 

Sir Edward looked with mild reproach in his dark 
melancholy eye at the tall footman. 

‘Twenty-five minutes late,’ he said. ‘Tell me as soon 
as the carriage comes round. Well, Miss Haweis ?’ 

Sir Edward got up out of his chair as Miss Haweis 
approached, for he always stood when he was speaking to 
a woman, even if she was only his own child’s governess, 
unless she was seated too. 

‘If you please, Sir Edward,’ said the governess, ‘ Violet's 
headache is quite well, and I think she might go with you 
to meet the Empress after all.’ 





‘Certainly, if you approve,’ said Sir Edward. ‘ Will 
she be ready in time? | shan't.’ 

‘( yes, she can be ready in ten minutes.’ 

‘Well, I'll send a man to tell her. You stop here Miss 
Haweis, and have tea. You mustn't go racing about in 
this heat.’ 

Lady Ambleside poured out tea, but took cocoa herself. 
She played at being ill and having nerves, just as she 
played at everything else. For the sake of her nerves she 
took cocoa instead of tea, which she detested, and never 
drank coffee after dinner. Presumably also for the sake of 
her nerves she danced four times a week in London during 
the season, and preferred Aix-les-Bains to Scotch moors in 
August. Her husband was at present chargé d'affaires in 
Pekin, and Lady Ambleside being quite sure that the 
Chinese would be bad for her nerves had stopped in 
Europe. She was only just twenty-one, but had been 
married for two years, and had that wonderful faculty for 
amusing herself which alone can keep people young. She 
was extremely pretty and had the reputation of being the 
most extravagant woman in London. As a girl she had 
been very poor, but having married one of the richest men 
in England, she played ducks and drakes with his money 
with charming recklessness. She had the faculty of 
making paradoxical statements with a grain of solid truth 
in them, and when, though she was a woman of the world 
to the tips of her fingers, she said she had au fond the soul 
of a milkmaid, her friends saw what she meant. Her 
husband was an intensely respectable and delightful man, 
and she was extremely fond of him; but again when she 
asserted that she was beginning to respect him so much 
that she was quite ceasing to love him, as you chewed this 
statement, the grain of truth in it was as obvious as a stone 
in a plum-cake, and grated against your teeth in exactly 
the same manner. 

The carriage came round, and Sir Edward reluctantly 
quitted the tea-table. Violet, his only child, now ten 
years old, whose face already had begun to remind him of 
his wife, who had been dead nine years, was waiting for 
him at the door, with a huge bouquet of orchids and lilies 
to give the Empress, and the two went off together. 

Colonel Frére, another guest at the Villa, had joined the 
two ladies at tea, while from the chapel in the left wing of 
the house came the subdued sound of an organ played by 
a master’s hand. 

‘Dr. Smartley’s bark is better than his bite,’ remarked 
Lady Ambleside. ‘He plays most exquisitely, but he says 
it ought to be a penal offence for any one to compose any 
more music until people have learned to appreciate Pales- 
trina and Bach. What is it he is playing?’ 

Colonel Frére sipped his tea. 

‘I haven’t the slightest idea,’ he said. ‘I think it must 
be adirge” , 

Lady Ambleside laughed. 
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‘You think everything is a dirge that isn’t a comic song. 
It certainly isn’t a comic song.’ 

‘It is the last chorus of the Passion music,’ said Miss 
Haweis in a low, pleasant voice. ‘ He was playing it to me 
yesterday.’ 

‘I don’t think the Empress likes dirges either,’ said 
Lady Ambleside, ‘though, like Dr. Smartley, she hates 
Wagner.’ 

‘Really I think Sir Edward has reached the climax of 
his incongruities,’ said Colonel Frére. ‘A religious maniac 
is the only strain wanting to make our dissimilarities com- 
plete. Fancy a house-party composed of an ex-Empress, a 
—a—you said so yourself—a milkmaid, a medical mystic, 
an English nobleman with no other characteristic except 
his nobility, Lady Maud Anstruther, who has plenty of 
characteristics which I never saw shared by any one else, 
and finally Sir Edward himself.’ 

‘You've left out yourself,’ said Lady Ambleside. 

‘So I have. A backwoodsman from—I think Fréreville 
is in Massachusetts.’ 

‘We're a mixed lot,’ said Lady Ambleside thoughtfully. 
‘ All the same when I was here last year we were hardly 
less mixed. There was a Russian Nihilist among us who 
had tried to blow up the Czar. He only succeeded in 
killing his own mother, whom he adored. Then there 
was a Florentine Fenian, a market gardener by trade, who 
had schemes for blowing up the Campanile. He was quite 
convinced that somehow or other that would further the 
cause of Socialism. The two sat in a corner and talked 
about nitrates. I really was afraid that they would blow 
up the Villa, because Bream the maker of the electric 
lights was here too, and he’s worth three million, and is a 
Tory of the Tories.’ 

‘Does the Empress always have English ladies and 
gentlemen ?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘ Yes, since she abdicated. You know the moment she 
gave up the throne she dismissed all the Germans who 
were in attendance on her, and asked half a dozen English 
to attend on her. The court is usually at Monte Carlo 
Lady Maud Anstruther and Lord Charles Pemberton come’ 
with her. I don’t know Lady Maud. She’s an oldish 
woman isn’t she ?’ 

‘About forty. I only met her once, and in ten minutes 
I found myself telling her all the things I particularly 
didn’t want anybody to know.’ 

‘Good gracious! I’m glad I haven’t got any secrets.’ 

‘She had some horrible accident when she was quite 
young, went on Colonel Frére, ‘and she still has a great 
scar across her face. I believe she was wonderfully beau- 
tiful as a girl. If she was as unscrupulous then as people 
say she is now, the young men of her day must have had a 
poor time.’ 

The organ-playing ceased, and Dr. Smartley appeared at 
the chapel-door. He seemed still lost in meditation, and 
his fine sensitive face was even more melancholy and 
abstracted than usual. His hands, the long thin hands of 
an artist, were crossed in front of him, and he walked up 
nearly to where the others were sitting before he seemed 
to notice them. 

‘We've been listening to your playing,’ said Lady 
Ambleside with cheerful mendacity. ‘I think it’s so 
wonderful of you to play without music. Don’t you ever 
forget what you've learned ?’ 

‘It would be more wonderful if I forgot than if I 
remembered,’ said he. ‘Do you forget the faces of those 
you love? How then can I forget the sounds of the music 
I love?’ 

Lady Ambleside, who was famed for never remembering 
anybody whether she loved them or not, was silent a 
moment. 
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‘ But to-day is almost too lovely to spend indoors,’ went 
on the doctor. ‘Look at Florence through the frame 
of the arch and the foreground of those great crimson 
creepers! Was there ever a city so marvellous! This 
morning I spent two hours in front of Botticelli’s Annuncia- 
tion, and one must be in a very sombre mood if Botticelli 
has no message for one. He is so healthy, so exuberantly 
well. He is like Bach : somehow after looking at Botticelli 
it seemed to me inevitable to play Bach. He does not 
torture life or dissect what is beautiful; he presents it to 
wonder at and love. Artists should not be anatomists.’ 

‘Michael Angelo was,’ said Lady Ambleside. 

‘Yes, an anatomist with a nightmare. This is blasphemy, 
I know it, but think of those terrible monsters in the 
Medici chapel. They are the work of a bitter, angry man, 
of a disappointed giant. I think of Michael Angelo as 
working by the light of a hundred flaring torches in some 
grotesque cavern full of ghosts, but of Botticelli as sitting 
under the shade of cool green trees, with the clean breezes 
of his own Primavera blowing round him.’ 

The Colonel took no part in this discussion, but suddenly 
he raised his hand listening — 

‘You can hear the shouting, can you not,’ he said. 
‘The Empress must be close.’ 


THE SWORDSMAN’S DAUGHTER 


HIS play is one of the oddest ever presented to an 
Adelphi audience. The plot is that of any piece- 
maker who remembers his Maison du Pont Notre Dame 
and many other plays of the kind; and in a way the 
scheme is well worked out. Why two such excellent and 
skilled writers as Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. Brandon 
Thomas should have picked out Le Maitre d’Armes for 
adaptation is another matter. There are so many better 
plays in that kind. Perhaps the comparative novelty of 
the fencing scenes had an attraction to the adapters; but 
if this were so they should have given themselves pause. 
The art of the white arm cannot be shown in a stage-play 
without carefully rehearsed effects. If Tom Burke and 
Francois had to give a duel on the stage there would be 
necessary consultation and practice. It would be effective 
for one night, but probably for one night only, if the 
amazing trick described in the novel were represented 
in stage action. 

Oddly enough something very like that trick is made 
part of the assault-at-arms scene in The Swordsman’s 
Daughter. It is performed by one personating, without 
any disguise as to the intended caricature, and personating 
very badly, a certain Italian fencer who made some 
impression in Paris some time ago, and as to whom it is 
not to be supposed that the chief admirers of an Adelphi 
melodrama should have (and why should they?) any 
technical information. Indeed, the technicality of the 
thing is puzzling except on the supposition already given 
of comparative novelty. The French stage-management 
may have been followed closely, and the very closeness of 
following may account for the curious things that happen 
in the salle d'armes between the amateurs who frequent it, 
‘But that’s not much.’ The question remains why two 
experienced and clever authors should have selected so 
rubbishy and so flashy a play for adaptation. And the 
answer may well be that the authors know their own 
business better than any critic is likely to know it. As to 
the acting one may say that it fits the piece. Mr. Terriss 
as Vibrac (a stupid variant on a well-known name) might 
be thought disappointing, but the truth is that the part is 
not so strong as it ought to be and as at first sight it might 
appear. W. H. P. 
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MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Chateau Delys prés Namur, Belgium, 
5th September, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 

Congratulate me: I have ‘ squared’ Barzois, the 
wounded hero of the hare battue. This is how I did it. 
It appears that Barzois, like most foreigners, has a per- 
petual craving for fresh decorations. He _ possesses, | 
belive, a round dozen already, including the ‘ Redeemer of 
Greece, the ‘Lion of Hesse, the ‘San Lazare,’ the 
‘Leopold,’ and others; but his ambition has been to 
obtain the ‘Christ of Portugal.’ For this reason: because 
the red ribbon of the knightly confraternity is precisely 
similar to that of the Legion of Honour (of which, as Sir 
Bernard Burke says in his pedigrees, more anon), and 
every commercial Belgian likes his fellow countrymen to 
think that he is well esteemed on the other side of the 
frontier. Now, it so hapened that I once did a service to 
a wealthy Portuguese Jew, and he told me that if ever I 
needed this (to him) singularly inappropriate decoration | 
was to let him know. 1 believe that my Semitic friend 
has a lien on all the Government property in Lisbon 
from the men-of-war down to the postage-stamps. 
Anyway his influence is very great, and his regard 
for me is as sincere as is mine for him. For 
obvious reascns | do not mention his name. It was 
Bolmann who told me of the ambition of Barzois when we 
were smoking /e tabac shag out of long clay pipes imported 
from Broseley. In an instant the scheme of indemnity 
flashed across my brain. Immediately 1 despatched a 
messenger on horseback to Namur with a long telegram to 
my friend at Lisbon detailing all the circumstances and 
preferring my request. I had not sent so many words 
over the wires since my Special Correspondent days. 
This was on Sunday morning. In the evening I got a 
laconic answer: ‘ Expect decoration and diploma without 
fail Wednesday.’ And now a little diplomacy had to be 
brought into play. It would never have done for me to 
dangle the cross before the eyes of Barzois. I therefore 
induced Bolmann to break the news to the sufferer and 
impressed upon him that this little service was not 
intended as a salve for Barzois’s wounds but for my con- 
science. My host must have acquitted himself admirably 
of his mission. I have reason to believe he told Barzois 
that I was cousin d /a mode de Bretagne to the King of 
Lusitania. But in any case the invalid was so over- 
joyed that he threw the bandages off his leg and ordered 
a bottle of champagne. Yesterday, at noon, the package 
arrived. It contained the diploma of knighthood for 
le Sieur Jean Marie Antoine Barzois, and the cross and 
ribbon in a morocco case. How my Hebrew friend got it 
through in so short a time passes my understanding, but 
apparently /a haute finance has an ‘underground railway ' 
the wide world over. I shall never forget the hysterical 
delight of Barzois when I handed him the gewgaw and 
document. He might have been David and I Jonathan. 
He kissed me rapturously on both cheeks, wrung me by 
the hand till my arm ached, and called upon the same 
saints to whom he had previously entrusted my safe con- 
duct to the nether regions to watch over, befriend and 
enrich me. His wife and family shared in the good man’s 
emotion. We had a vin dhonneur on the spot, but on 
Saturday there are to be festivities on a large scale in 
honour of the event. ‘There is to be a grand banquet, the 
park will be illuminated a/ giorno, the neighbouring choral 
societies and harmonics will sing and play, and there will 
be a grand finale of fireworks. Barzois goes about 
erying ‘Thrice blessed be the day when I was shot in 
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the leg.’ It would not take much persuasion to induce 
Barzois to erect a statue to me, whom he now styles 
his ‘benefactor.’ With regard to the ‘more anon, it is in 
this wise. Some twenty years ago, when I lived in Paris, the 
fldneur of the Gaulois was a well-known boulevardier who 
wrote over the signature of ‘ Fervacques.’ He obtained 
the good graces of a lady of high degree, but after a while 
they quarrelled. The lady asked for her letters back. 
‘Fervacques’ refused to restore them. Meantime his 
quondam lady-love obtained considerable influence over 
the Prefect of Police. Now ‘ Fervacques’ was a chevalier 
of the ‘ Christ of Portugal,’ and with the innate vanity of 
a Frenchman, frequently transgressed the law by wearing 
the red rosette without the distinguishing cross in miniature. 
One fine day he was arrested by the police at Longchamps 
and charged with displaying the colour of the Legion of 
Honour in his buttonhole with intent to defraud. The 
unfortunate fellow, vainly protesting his innocence and 
pleading indiscretion, was locked up for the night, was 
fined next morning and liberated with a caution. When 
he returned to his apartments the compromising epistles 
had disappeared. The trick was smart, but what ordinary 
man could fight both a woman and a prefect of police ? 

Now with regard to my other trouble respecting Lou Lou 

the wolf-dog and Madame Levichstein’s white Persian 
cat. Again I was seized with a happy inspiration. I 
packed the poor feline in a hamper and despatched the 
parcel carriage paid to Bluffer. Madame Levichstein has 
offered enormous rewards for the recovery of the victim or 
even of the carcase, but of course without avail. As to 
the beast Lou Lou, he is more amicable than ever, his 
latest trick being to jump up suddenly and plant his 
enormous paws heavily on my shoulders. The first time 
that he gave me this demonstration of friendship I fell 
backwards and broke not my spine, but a pretty Sévres tea- 
set on a rickety table behind me. Bolmann so far from 
deploring the destruction of his property declared that 
Lou Lou was getting day by day more sociable. He even 
hints that he would lend me the creature in order that he, 
the dog, might profit by a sojourn in England. Pleading 
my confined and cabined quarters I, somewhat maliciously, 
suggested that no doubt the animal would be gladly re- 
ceived on a visit at the Dog’s Home Battersea. There isa 
lethal chamber there. This morning Bolmann insisted upon 
my joining him in what he called /e jeu de bore. He pro- 
duced an enormous pair of gloves and we set to work in the 
gymnasium. It was only after my host’s nose was streaming 
with blood and when both his eyes were discoloured that he 
so far forgot himself as to play a distinctly unfair trick upon 
me. All of a sudden, just as 1 was about to ‘knock’ him 
out, I was knocked out myself by a pair of heels colliding 
with my jaw. La Savate was a shock. 

As usual I have ended up with a catastrophe. After 
the boxing bout this morning Pompbéche and I drove 
over to Dinant, the picturesque birthplace of the eccentric 
painter Wiertz. We lunched at the old-fashioned T¢éte d’or 
which is kept by the Disiéres, cousins of Wiertz, who have 
several of his works on their walls. When we had feasted 
we retired into the salon for coffee. Three or four English 
spinsters of the travelling order were scattered about the 
apartment. Suddenly one of them said, ‘I wonder what is 
behind that,’ and pointed to a curtain over a frame. Ever 
polite I leapt to my feet. ‘Allow me, Madam,’ I cried, ‘and 
drew the drapery. A shriek of indignation arose from the 
maidens. It was a picture of Adamand Eve in the garden 
before the creation of tailors and milliners, and limned by 
the too realistic Wiertz. ‘My friend,’ said Pompbéche,’ 
‘do not distress yourself, those ladies had already looked.’ 
But this was but poor consolation to the outraged feelings 
of yours ever, * Hat (0’ THe Wynp). 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 
A* the present moment tke chief pleasures of the book- 
we 


man are those of memory or anticipation. There 
being few new volumes, he looks down the list of books 
which the publishers promise for the by-and-by. Some 
announcements, of course, attract more than others. For 
instance, one rejoices in the prospect of new editions of the 
works of Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. New type and 
paper and binding seem to give freshness to the old lines 
and phrases, and make them live anew. In how many 
different guises has ‘Tennyson’ appeared! I suppose the 
new ‘Arnold’ will not contain ‘Friendship’s Garland,’ or 
the fugitive contributions to the ‘Pall Mall.’ For other 
reproductions I have not quite so much sympathy. For 
example: Do we really want a new edition of Sheridan's 
Plays? Are they not already in several accessible forms ? 
And do we want any more Fairy Tales just yet, even when 
‘retold by Q’? I see there is to be a ‘ Silver Fairy Book ° 
which is a relief at any rate, after the ‘ Red,’ the ‘ Blue,’ 
the ‘Green,’ the ‘ Yellow’ varieties. Mr. Brimley John- 
son is going to write about Leigh Hunt; but it was 
only the other day that Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse had his say 
about that amiable, but rather feeble, worthy. Two books 
on the subject, published so close together, seem rather a 
waste of energy. But we shall see. 

I have been reading the little brochure called ‘ All 
Expenses Paid,’ but with a sense of disappointment. The 
writer's tone is a little too genial. He does not make as 
much fun as he might of the interesting cheap-trippers to 
Parnassus. As I turned the pages, I found myself think- 
ing of the Horse or Foot, or Pilgrims to Parnassus, which 
Mr. Richard Crawley, but lately deceased, gave to the 
world some twenty-seven years ago. That was a satire in 
the heroic couplet, suggesting Byron but by no means 
approaching him in vigour or finish. The prose notes, I 
remember, were rather forced and jejune, but there were a 
few smart lines in the text ; as— 


There was a time, ere Trollope learned to spell, 
When S. G. O. wrote seldom or wrote well, 
When Swinburne only lusted after tarts, 

When Beales was yet a Bachelor of Arts, 

Ere Broad Church rose to make logicians stare, 
That medley of St. Paul and St. Voltaire. 


For Crawley, Mr. Arpald was ‘Spruce Matthew,’ and 
among others attacked were Mr. Buchanan, Browning, 
Miss Ingelow, Sir Henry Taylor, Tennyson, ‘Owen 
Meredith,’ and so forth. There is room just now for a 
sarcastic onslaught in the vein of ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.’ 

Talking of Sir Henry Taylor, I see that Mr. R. H. 
Sherard quaintly speaks of him in The Bookman as the 
author of a ‘life’ of Philip Van Arteveldt. Mr. Sherard 
also gives some particulars about Mr. William Wordsworth, 
grandson of the poet, formerly the President of a 
Bombay college. ‘He is the author,’ says Mr. Sherard, 
‘of much unpublished poetry. . . . He has preferred to 
keep his poetry in manuscript.’ Not wholly. I remember 
very well some stanzas by Mr. Wordsworth printed some 
time ago in Macmillan’s Magazine. If I recollect aright, 
these verses were genuinely Wordsworthian, and created 
a desire for more from the same quarter. 

Mention of Mr. Swinburne reminds me that the poet is 
in the Midlands—not very far from Shakespeare’s birth- 
place—on a visit to his mother, who is accustomed to spend 
her holiday at a different spot each year. This time she 
has rented a rectory in a picturesque village which shall be 
nameless. 

Some seem to have taken for granted that the article in 
last week's Atheneum oa Edward Fitzgerald and Archdeacon 
Groome was by Mr. Theodore Watts, who is known to be 
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himself an East Anglian. Asa matter of fact, the critique 
was not his. On the other hand, there is no indiscretion 
in saying that he is responsible for the valuable paper on 
Beowulf which recently appeared in the Atheneum in the 
form of a review of Mr. Morris’s translation. 

The little discussion that has arisen in regard to the 
illustrating of novels deals with a very old topic. Novelists 
have for a long time chafed at the perversions of their 
ideas and intentions perpetrated in the shape of so-called 
pictorial ‘illustrations.’ Charles Reade, on one occasion, 
went so far as to forbid the employment of a draughtsman 
in the embellishment of a tale of his—which tale accord- 
ingly appeared in one of the magazines with this notice 
prefixed to it: ‘ At the request of the author, this work is 
not illustrated.’ Most writers of fiction, I should say, 
would like to follow Reade’s example if they could, even 
if offered the services of the ablest artists. 

Is it true that Government has interfered to prevent 
Civil Service officials from writing for the press in business 
hours? If it has, I, as a working man of letters, respect- 
fully applaud it. Such competition is unfair. Two of the 
most prominent of our dramatic critics are ‘ under Govern- 
ment.’ How do they manage as regards matinées? One 
of them, I believe, frankly ignores afternoon productions. 

The reviewer of Major Gambier Parry's book fell into a 
curious error in making Messrs. Macmillan appear as 
publishers instead of Mr. John Murray. He fancies regret- 
fully that ‘the alliteration favoured by momentary absent- 
mindedness did the mischief.’ 

Nobody seems to have taken public notice of the fact 
that M. Paul Bourget has chosen for the title of his forth- 
coming book that of one of the prose works of Longfellow 
—Outre-Mer, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
KINGS WHO ARE NO KINGS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 28th August, 1895. 

S1R,—Mr. Vivian’s candour in confessing that Legitimism is 
only a lion’s skin worn by another kind of animal inspires me 
with respect for his moral rectitude. He not only says it but 
writes a letter which goes far to bear him out. Mr. Vivian is 
under the impression that Dom Miguel claimed the crown 
after the death of his brother, Dom Pedro, and the marriage of 
his niece, and that Dom Pedro left no male heir. These are 
three mistakes. Dom Pedro renounced his right to the crown 
of Portugal in his daughter’s favour when she was a very little 
girl, and long before she was married. Dom Miguel attempted 
to take the crown from her at once during his brother's life, 
and the two had a good deal of fighting over the matter. On 
Legitimist principles this was a usurpation on the part of Dom 
Miguel. Besides, Dom Pedro could only renounce his own 
rights, not those of his son, the late Emperor of Brazil. Toa 
true Legitimist this blameless gentleman was the real king of 
Portugal, supposing Queen Maria to have no rights, and as he 
did not die till 1889 Dom Miguel never can have been king at 
all. I am afraid that Mr. Vivian’s zeal is rot according to 
knowledge. His case is parlous. There is some danger that 
he will be lost. The gentleman who is Prince of Bulgaria by 
‘democratic sanction’ and as yet by nothing else, would surely 
be shocked at so much laxity in dynastic matters. His candid 
view of the conduct of his relatives is pleasing, and shows how 
much human nature there is in princely families. But if he 
will look a little closer he will see that Prince Ferdinand was 
quite regular. As Mr. Vivian obviously does not know the 
history of the day before yesterday it is not necessary to go 
into his loose talk about the laws of Lamego, and the succession 
to the throne in mediaval Spain. His reasoning power is not, 
I am afraid, great, otherwise he would not have committed 
himself to the—from the Legitimist point of view—damnable 
proposition that a sovereign ‘after all occupies a position 
analogous to that of an owner of an entailed estate.’ How can 
a sovereign who holds the crown in chief of God by indefeasible 
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right be said to be in a position analogous to that of a subject 
who enjoys a civil right which the law has given, and can take 
away? One good turn deserves another, and so I repay Mr. 
Vivian’s counsel by advising him to spend a few mornings on 
that excellent work the Artis Logica Compendium of Aldrich 
before he again tries to reason.—I am, etc., DAviD HANNAY, 





NEW COMPANY 


Selukwe Consolidated (Limited) is a new company, formed 
to acquire gold mining claims, farm lands, and town stands 
in Rhodesia. The sum to be paid for the properties is 
£130,000, including at least £90,000 in shares. The 
capital is £170,000, in £1 shares, of which 80,000 are 
offered for subscription at par. On application 2s. 6d. per 
share is to be paid, while 5s. is due on allotment, and the 
balance as required. The list will close on Monday next, 
for both town and country. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FictTion 
1 Devil in Nun's Veiling. ¥.C. Philips. White. 
All Men are Liars. Joseph Hocking. Ward. 
A Sin of the Soul. Lady Fairlie Cunninghame. Cox. 
Benefits Forgot. Wolcott Balestier. Heinemann. 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. Stanley Weyman. 
Cassell. 
His Rustic Wife. Mrs. Haycraft. James Clarke. 
The Ladies’ Paradise. Emile Zola. Hutchinson. 
The Woman who Wouldn't. Lucas Cleeve. Simpkin Marshall. 


VERSE 
Chateaux en Espagne. Percy Cross Standing. Bentley. 


MISCELLANEA 

A Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern Greek 
Languages. A N. Januaris, Ph.D. Murray, 

Analytical Key to the Natural Orders of Flowering Plants. 
Franz Thonner. Sonnenschein. 

Essays and Notices, Philosophical and Psychological. Thomas 
Whittaker. Unwin. 

Hans Brettmann in Germany-Tyrol, C.G. Leland. Unwin. 

Latin Prose Versions. Contributed by Various Scholars. Edited 
by Professor G. G. Ramsay. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

The Growth of the Brain. Professor H. H. Donaldson. Scott. 

The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. Agnes M. Clerke. 
Cassell. 

The Origin and Nature of Man. S.¥B. G. M’Kinney. Stock. 


ForEIGN 

Castiglione d’Olona mit d. Malereien des Masolino. A. 
Schmarsow. Kassel: Fischer. 

Der wilde Alex. H.v. Below. Berlin: Steinotz, 

Die Erbschleicherinnen, E.v.Wolzogen. Stuttgart : Engelhorn. 

Die Geschichte des Cabinet noir Frankreiche. Leipzig : Weber. 

Grunalienien der Philosophie von Th. Hobbes. GG. Brandt. 
Kiel : Marquardsen. 

Neue Gedanken zur Vererbungsfrage. A. Weismann. Jena: 
Fischer. 

Soztalismus und Philosophie auf ad. Deutschen Universiteeten. 
A. Dippe. Leipzig : Fock. 

Une fausse Jeanne D'Arc. G. Lefevre Pontalis. Paris: 
Bouillon. 





NOTICE 

Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
is particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do soif stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 


and address of the contributor. Lf this is not done return be- 








comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C.,. and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 
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REVIEWS 
SEA FISHING 


Sea Fishing. By JOHN BICKERDYKE. With Contributions by 
W. Senror, A. C. HARMSWORTH, and Sir H. W. GORE- 
BootH, Bart. London; Longmans. 


Sea fishing is a branch of sport that is not favourably 
regarded by the elect. Perhaps its relative cheapness and the 
certainty of bigger baskets than are to be obtained from fresh 
water have something to do with this attitude. Let it be 
admitted that there are few fish in the sea that are capable of 
affording such exciting sport as our old friend the salmon. Still 
it remains that, especially for those who cannot afford the 
luxury of hiring a salmon river, whoare not bitten badly by 
salmomania, and who are fond of roughing it by the sea, sea 
fishing is capable of yielding an immense amount of enjoyment. 
It is not much practised, but we see no reason why a good 
sportsman, even though he be enamoured of a Scottish river or 
loch, and would as soon think of throwing himself into the water 
to drown as of using any lure but a fly, should not vary his 
ground now and again. At the least, it would be diversion, 
and sea fishing has charms that will probably incite him to 
come again and partake of them. For his special edification, 
and in order that his susceptibilities may not be wounded, Mr. 
Bickerdyke has added a chapter on fly fishing in the sea, which 
contains many valuable hints, and the carrying out of which 
will assuredly convince him that salt water has sport-yielding 
attractions as well as fresh. For variety, of course, the latter is 
altogether out of the running. 

Mr. Bickerdyke is probably the best man that could have 
been obtained to write the Badminton volume on this subject. 
He was among the first to point out to fresh-water anglers the 
possibilities of sport in and by the sea, without any reference to 
the crude methods of the professional fisherman but by the 
application, with certain modifications of course, of fresh-water 
tackle to that end. He knows most of our coast and gives 
sensible advice about the fish to be found there. He makes no 
pretence of showing exactly the sport to be expected at all 
seasons of the year at every fishing town or village round Great 
Britain and Ireland. That would be too large an order, and 
besides it could hardly be trustworthy, if executed. But he 
endeavours to give a good general idea of the miscellaneous 
fishing round our shores, and if it is indubitable that the man who 
goes a-fishing in the sea will have to find out much for himself, 
it is something to have one’s ignorance largely dispelled by the 
advice of so good and enthusiastic an authority. If we have 
any fault at all to find with him, it is for including in his subject 
forms of fishing—such as shell-fish hunting—which are in their 
nature hardly sportsmanlike ; which are in fact merely pro- 
fessional netting done by amateur hands. This kind of thing 
may be enjoyable because of the novelty, but we decline to regard 
it as real sport even at the dictation of the British Sea Anglers’ 
Association. The fisherman has many things to learn—habitats 
and favourable locations, which are often determined by sur- 
roundings and coast line ; as well as local peculiarities, espe- 
cially in regard to tides and tidal currents, which have a bearing 
on the catching of fish and are worthy of study in connection 
with the journeyings to and from the fishing ground. No one 
who makes himself acquainted with these details or who pro- 
cures the assistance of a man familiar with a particular ground, 
and who chooses to fish during the right tides, need come back 
without a respectable catch. What we may call the pot-luck 
fishing that is indulged in to diversify existence on a yachting 
sail round the coast is a very variable quantity, and is usually 
voted poor sport, for the obvious reason that those who fish do 
not exactly know what they are fishing for, and so have to be 
content with whatever may happen to be about and hungry. 
The keen sea angler is he who, frequently without regard to 
distance, just seeks the place where he can reap the greatest 
profit from his skill and endeavours ; and he is the man who 
succeeds. Go where you will, there are always sea fish. In 
the north of Scotland, and about the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
pollack and coalfish are very plentiful from August onwards, 
and cod come along in October. The so-called sea-lochs of 
the north-west harbour grilse and sea trout, as well as whiting, 
cod and haddocks ; and the fishing is excellent to one with a 
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mind unbiased. The west coast of Scotland is, on the whole, 
better than the east for sea fishing, and though on the east 
coast of Ireland greater shoals are found, the west of that 
country is also to be preferred because it affords greater 
variety, and the sheltered places, the river mouths, the inlets of 
the sea and those parts between the mainland and the islands, 
make ideal fishing-grounds. The east coast of Ireland can 
boast of more fishing-stations, but that is because the west is 
poorly populated and its fishing possibilities but little 
developed. We have had good catches of bream and 
pollack in the Isle of Man, but we do not agree with 
Mr. Bickerdyke in regarding Douglas as a better centre 
than Ramsey. Besides, Douglas is rowdy. Bass and mullet 
are to be had round the Welsh coast, especially in Cardigan 
Bay. The Bristol Channel is famous for mackerel, among 
other fish, bass not excluded; though bass are disappointing 
creatures, by reason of a habit they have of disappearing from 
a locality for years at a stretch. Cornwall and Devonshire are 
also favourable to this sport. At St. Ives are cod, turbot, 
gurnet, whiting, and chad: at Land’s End are pollack and bass 
noted for their size ; and not only is the whiffing good for the 
more sport-giving fish, but all the more common bottom-feeding 
fish, such as conger, bream, hake, gurnet and flatfish are plenti- 
ful. It was near the Lizard, as Mr. Bickerdyke reminds us, 
that Lord St. Levan caught a record pollack, three feet long and 
turning the scale at 24}lbs. Mevagissey, Fowey, Polperro, 
Looe, Plymouth, Salcombe, Dartmouth, Torquay, Weymouth, 
Bournemouth, and Brighton, are a few of the scores of places 
along the south coast where sea fishing of greater or lesser 
excellence may be had. In short, wherever you go on our coasts, 
east or west, north or south, you may be certain of fair sport, 
and as we have hinted heavier baskets than are obtainable even 
on the best fresh-water streams—provided you take the trouble 
to learn say half as much about the habits and location ot 
sea fish as a little experience will teach you about trout 
and their ways. Personally we would not go the length 
of saying that sea fishing is the better sport, but un- 
doubtedly it is an agreeable diversion, and it possesses 
joys—derived from surroundings and from the fishing 
itself—that linger long in the memory. Mr. Bickerdyke’s 
chapters on hooks, baits and rods, and his wrinkles on fishing 
from land and pier, from small boats and yachts, are very 
valuable and very acceptable. No one has attempted hitherto 
to deal with this subject in anything like so exhaustive a manner 
as he has done here; and the growing army of sea anglers will 
appreciate his work at its proper value. Even the orthodox 
salmon and trout fisherman may be recommended to try sea 
fishing for a change, more especially when his own favourite 
forms of amusement are not open to him. He will find an 
abundance of valuable information to guide him in this volume, 
which is worthy of a place in the Badminton series. 

Mr. Bickerdyke is responsible for thirteen out of sixteen 
chapters. Mr. Senior deals w'th the sea fisher in foreign parts, 
and who is better qualified to write on this topic? And who 
could have invested it with greater charm? He takes us, 
stopping here and there on the way, as far afield as the Colonies 
and the South Pacific, and those happy individuals who can 
afford the luxury of a trip round the world and who contemplate 
an occasional sampling of foreign waters, will find that he 
gives them the very information they can profit by. 
Mr. Harmsworth’s contribution on tarpon fishing in the Gulf 
of Mexico is also valuable. It is entirely a personal record, 
brightly written, of the pursuit of the most gamesome fish in 
the world, and gives all the advice that can be useful about the 
localities affected by the tarpon, about the ways of getting there, 
and about the way to proceed when you have got there. We 
confess, however, that we fail to see clearly why the chapter on 
whaling was added. Greenland whales hardly come within the 
category of sporting fishes, and we are reminded that the 
purpose of this Badminton book is to deal mainly with the 
sportsman’s side of sea-fishing. An amateur goes on a whaling 
trip, not in order that he may obtain opportunities of catching 
the big brutes for himself, but in order that he may see 
aman firing a harpoon gun into one of them. If he is not 
adventurous, he watches this performance from the whaler’s 
deck. If he is, he goes into the boat and has the pleasure of 
being towed along for a mile or two with the attendant risk of 
being smashed to smithereens by the monster’s tail. Whalers 
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are paid on the ‘lay’ principle, and whales themselves are 
scarce. No whaling captain, therefore, unless he was mad, ever 
allowed an amateur to try his chances on a fish worth perhaps a 
couple of thousand pounds. Whaling, to our mind, is not sport. 

is business and serious business at that. If the chapter was 
worth whiledoing at all,it might have been done morethoroughly. 
This is only the merest and baldest sketch, and the author 
ought to have known better than to repeat seriously what ‘old 
hands’ have told him about the plentifulness of whales, ‘if you 
can only find them,’ and about the degeneracy of the whaling 
class generally. We venture to.say that any man, who could 
get a sight of the journals kept by one or two surgeons who 
have accompanied the Dundee and Peterhead ships could, with 
the aid of Scoresby and Markham, have turned out if not a 
more correct, at least a more complete and picturesque 
account than this of whaling as it is carried on east and west 
of Cape Farewell. And what about sperm whaling? Was 
that aspect of the general subject not worth a few pages? On 
the whole, it offers more chances of sport than ‘ right’ whaling, 
and though it has greatly decayed since the discovery of petro- 
leum, many of the American whalers still spend half their time 
in the Pacific after sperm whales, and half in the Behring 
Sea after the ‘right’ kind. The very finest branch of sea sport 
apart from sea fishing is seal hunting. To be sure you must 
go along way to get it, but it is worth while going to the 
Japan Sea to catch a few dozen. seals with a Winchester. Or 
if you go north from San Francisco in March, April, or May, 
you will meet them off Sitka as they are returning from their 
big swims in the Pacific, 


THE JOURNALIST AS UNIVERSAL MONARCH 


Marmaduke, Emperor of Europe. By X. Chelmsford: 
Edmund Durrant. 


Arthur Hardy was a journalist, and wrote a book which was 
to regenerate the world. He was not the first who has written 
a book of that kind, nor was he the first to find that the book 
did not pay for the printing. ‘So,’ he soliloquised, ‘here ends 
all my hopes and aspirations. Fool that I was! To dream 
that it was possible to raise the tone of society by a book.’ To 
add to his troubles his wife ‘floated into the unseen.’ In her 
desk, after her decease, he finds a document, wherein the poor 
lady recounts a ‘vision’ she had enjoyed of the future. ‘I was 
walking along Whitehall. A strange figure was in front of me. 
It was that of aman from whose shoulders hung suspended a 
mantle of dazzling whiteness, rendered more conspicuous by a 
cross worked in blood red upon it, and both white and red 
shone with a light not of earth. Conspicuous as was this 
figure, none of the passers-by took any notice of it.” Perhaps 
they thought the figure was on its way to a fancy dress ball at 
the N. L. C. (such things may be in the next century) ; anyhow 
it was lucky for the passers-by that they did not interfere with 
the ‘figure,’ for it shortly afterwards touches a troop of the 
Blues with ‘a wand.” They immediately crumble into dust and 
‘eddy away.’ The two mounted men at the Horseguards, 
‘statuesque and immobile in their niches,’ are kindly spared 
by the ‘figure,’ which passes into the Park and vanishes. After 
a revelation of ‘swarthy Orientals’ battling with all the nations 
of Europe, the departed one concludes as follows: ‘ My eyes 
were opened. I had beena witness of some of the results of 
the brotherhood of man and the federation of nations.’ Not 
thus has the optimistic dreamer hitherto pictured the future of 
the human race, and it seems hard that the guardsman and the 
‘swarthy Oriental’ should be excluded from sharing in the 
delights of the golden age when we shall ‘look in vain for the 
sweater, and when the criminal classes will become the ‘ in- 
mates, I could hardly call them prisoners, of a hive of industry.’ 
‘The figure’ turned out to be Hardy, or rather ‘Marmaduke,’ 
under which pseudonym our journalist had preached to an 
irresponsive society. But a change was at hand. ‘Marmaduke’ 
is taken up by the Kaiser, under whose ‘gis’ he lives, at the 
house of a distinguished aristocrat, Rudolph von Lebenheim 
near Berlin. Rudolph has a sister Alicia; Marmaduke and 
Alicia fall in love, but each has a strong sense of duty. Alicia 
will never unite herself with a Socialist. Marmaduke, however, 
is about to abandon his principles and ‘clasp the fair girl to his 
breast,’ when, like Mr. Matthew Arnold on a similar occasion, 
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He heard a god's tremendous voice 
Be counselled and retire. 

The voice was not that of a god, but of the late Mrs. Hardy 
who, as a Socialist herself, naturally resented the idea of her 
husband uniting himself with a lady of such reactionary views, 
After this we hear no more of love and plunge into politics, 
Here then, in brief, is what according to ‘ X’ we are to expect 
in the early years of the next century. A German savant 
invents an explosive containing gases which kill every one in 
the house at the time, and every one else who tries to approach 
afterwards, until one Dr. Knauss puts on a diver’s dress and 
penetrates to the scene of destruction. This explosive, called 
*Queljanite, is tried on a savage monarch, rejoicing in the 
name of Mwangesi. Five thousand of his‘ Impi’ fall dead at 
once. It is wonderful how cheerfully our author excludes the 
swarthy ‘ Ethiopian’ from his scheme of civilisation. Armed 
with this engine of warfare, the Kaiser is prepared to make it 
hot for da grande Nation, when he is persuaded by Marmaduke, 
who plays John Morley to his Gladstone, to bring in a Home 
Rule Bill for Alsace-Lorraine. The Bill is passed. Alsace- 
Lorraine ‘opts’ for France and ceases to be German. The 
suspicious Gaul at first refuses the offer of friendship, and will 
not desert his Muscovite ally, until Marmaduke goes to visit 
him in person. He makes speeches in all the large towns of 
France, and when he reaches Paris finds himself received as if 
he were the returning Rochefort ; he sinks exhausted into an 
armchair at the Grand Hotel and wisely accepts no invitations, 
except, strangely enough, toa Municipal Ball at the Hotel de 
Ville. After this a Peace Conference of all nations is sum- 
moned, and Marmaduke naturally feels that he wants a holi- 
day. Though he does not play golf, with all European watering 
places to choose from he selects Felixstowe, apparently that he 
may be handy for the Last Anglian Daily Times. One day 
there is arow at the Conference, over which the ‘ Duke of 
Dalmeny’ presides, Marmaduke takes the first train to town, is 
knocked on the head by a thief in the train, who mistakes him 
for a diamond merchant, relieves him of his valuables, and 
throws him out on the line ; the thief is then killed in a railway 
accident and mistaken for Marmaduke, because he had put on 
a medal our hero had been wearing given him by ‘his affec- 
tionate friend Wilhelm!’ 

Marmaduke is meanwhile nursed into life again by a 
labourer's wife and sensibly decides to call himself Arthur 
Hamilton, though the Kaiser, we are told, ‘was always 
partial to Arthur’s pseudonym and generally made use of the 
diminutive “ Duke” as a Christian name.’ 

All fears of Marmaduke’s ambition being removed, and the 
obstructive Czar being also removed by a revolution in Russia, 
universal peace is proclaimed, except we fear for the ‘ swarthy’ 
ones, and a grand service is held in Westminster Abbey in 
commemoration of Marmaduke. Our hero attends his own 
funeral, like Philip II., though, unlike that monarch, he experi- 
ences a ‘singular emotion,’ and not unnaturally, for he beholds 
His Majesty Edward VII., Queen Victoria, who has abdicated, 
all the monarchs and presidents of the civilised world, clad in 
white mantles with red crosses, like ‘the figure’ above men- 
tioned, and the Abbey authorities and bishops, mingled with 
whom are the leading Nonconformists, walking up the nave. 
After the service his ‘affectionate friend Wilhelm’ makes a 
speech and proclaims him ‘ Emperor of Europe.’ The situation 
was a trying one as Alicia was there too as chief mourner, and 
he at first felt inclined to ‘place her on the throne of an already 
federated Europe,’ but he rejects the impulse, and sits still, to 
hear himself described as ‘an ideal not a man, a principle not 
flesh and blood.’ 

He then faints, and on his recovery returns to Suffolk, which 
he afterwards quits for New Zealand, as did once Gigadibs, 
another ‘literary man,’ and we last have sight of him reading 
an article by a ‘nervous sympathetic Irishman’ on ‘ Marmaduke 
and his work.’ Did it also bear the legend, ‘The man of the 
hour’? 

Like X, the ‘editor’ of this eventful history, we were dis- 
posed at first to attribute its genesis to dyspepsia, superinduced 
by the heavy breakfast dear to our fellow countrymen, followed 
by a rush for the 9.38 express, but it is not without indications 
that its author, if he will only condescend to write stories of a 
different stamp, may meet with considerable favour. His 
scenes of country life are pleasing, and we believe that he will 
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find his vocation lies in that direction. It is not given to every 
one to possess the gifts necessary to write a romance of the 
future, which shall beguile the reader into a moment’s belief 
that events may so shape themselves, or to wish that they 
might. What these gifts are it may be hard to define exactly, but 
if X will peruse that startling tale ‘The Time Machine, which 
has but recently been published, or Lord Lytton’s Coming 
Race, or even Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward, he will see how 
wide a gulf separates him from the writers of successful romance 
of that class. To take some well-known personages now living 
and to make them do extraordinary things in 1910 might con- 
ceivably be gcod satire, but such situations have to be treated 
with the greatest dexterity to make good romance, and that 
dexterity X does not possess. In attempting to make ‘ Mar- 
maduke’ sublime he has only made him a ridiculous prig. 
Witness the aphorisms given us on page 203 as the great 
thoughts of a great man, ‘If principles are right and they are 
rightly applied, result must be right,’ ‘Rightness is the policy 
that pays, and that gives the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number.’ ‘The spiritual is superior to the physical,’ etc. etc. 
No wonder the Emperor ‘smiled sardonically’ while he read, 
he had also probably read his Goethe, and had some idea of 
the knowledge of men and life, and of the profound insight 
into character required to make a writer of original aphorisms. 
The company of such thinkers is small and select, and not 
without peril does the rash intruder seek to enter it. 

Nevertheless, if X will devote himself to fiction dealing with 
the present day and with humble life, rather than with the 
statesmen and emperors of the future, we venture to predict 
for him a not unsuccessful career in a less hazardous line of 
romantic literature. 


HACKMAN’S ROMANCE 


The Love-Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R. 1775-1779. Edited 
by GILBERT BURGEsS. London: Heinemann. 


These letters are the record of the once famous but now long 
forgotten love-story which reached its tragic climax in the cele- 
brated Covent Garden murder of 1779 and the subsequent 
execution of the murderer at Tyburn. They were first pub- 
lished the year after the murder in a little volume called Love 
and Madness, and brought out by that highly disreputable 
hack, Sir Herbert Croft, who characteristically interpolated 
them with a quantity of matter of his own relating to Chatter- 
ton. This has been removed by the present editor, Mr. 
Burgess, to an appendix, and the correspondence now appears 
for the first time in what he believes to be the original form. 
Some suspicion must inevitably cling to anything that Croft 
touched, and it is a pity that Mr. Burgess has been able to find 
no stronger external proof of the authenticity of the letters than 
the fact that the publication of Love and Madness elicited no 
protest from ‘ Mr. H.’s’ brother-in-law, in whose possession his 
papers had been left. They certainly read, however, like an 
authentic correspondence, and in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary we may presumably accept them in their 
present form as a genuine ‘human document.’ As such they 
are extremely interesting, though the interest may not be of a 
very healthy kind. The evolution of a criminal lunatic is 
scarcely a subject of legitimate curiosity to any but a mental 
pathologist. 

‘Mr. H.’, in fact, or, to give him his real name, Captain 
James Hackman, was a characteristic specimen of the unfor- 
tunate class of persons to which Professor Lombroso and Dr, 
Nordau have recently called so much attention. If not exactly 
a ‘mattoid’ he was certainly a ‘degenerate’ born before his 
time and in this correspondence, supplemented by the short 
introduction and the connecting links supplied by the editor, 
we may readily trace the successive developments of the 
‘degenerate’ temperament. ‘ Miss R.’ was the beautiful and 
fascinating Martha Reay, who, from a milliner’s apprentice, 
had become the mistress of the notorious Lord Sandwich, and 
was living under his protection at Hinchingbrook; and Hackman 
was twenty-three years of age when, as a penniless officer in a 
foot regiment, he first met her and feli in love. In his first 
letters he appears as almost a normal type, the only suspicious 
symptoms being an excessive emotional sensibility and a habit 
of quoting poetry and even composing it. His verses, however, 
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are not of a quality to constitute a feally dangerous sign, and, 
had his intrigue followed the normal course of such affairs, it 
is possible that he might have escaped his fate and settled 
down into a respectable member of society. But, unfortunately, 
instead of being content to satisfy his passion secretly, to which 
the lady apparently had no objection, and so allow it in due 
time to die a natural death, he insisted upon her leaving her 
elderly protector and marrying him, and this she refused to do. 
The reasons she gave may have been genuine, but they do 
not sound very convincing. They lead one to suspect that with 
the practical common sense of her kind, although not averse to 
enjoying the distraction of a secret intrigue, she did not care to 
throw away the solid advantages of a rich nobleman’s protec- 
tion for the romantic uncertainties of love-in-a-cottage with a 
penniless husband. Be this as it may, Hackman, after having 
once found means secretly to stay with her at a country inn, 
swore that he would never do so again until she was his lawful 
wife ; and this resolution, though highly creditable to his sense 
of honour, seems to have been the secret of his undoing. His 
unsatisfied passion grew upon him, and soon afterwards a dis 
tinctly morbid strain begins to appear in his letters, an un- 
healthy interest in murders and suicides, and other gloomy 
subjects, which led him to go to see the execution of Dr. Dodds, 
and give a long account of it to his correspondent. He con- 
tinued to repeat his offer of marriage with growing insistence, 
and at last, with a view to providing the necessary financial 
basis for matrimony and of bringing matters to a crisis, he sold 
his commission and went into the church. As far as her letters 
show, Miss Reay seems to have given him very little encourage- 
ment in these steps; but his infatuation made him blindly 
sanguine, and as soon as he was installed in his living he went 
straight up to London to bring her back as his wife. Thus 
forced to the point, Miss Reay gave him a flat refusal; and 
the shock suddenly brought out the latent insanity of which 
the signs had been growing gradually more visible. He 
resolved on suicide, and having vainly tried to get an interview 
with Miss Reay, followed her carriage to Covent Garden 
Theatre and bought a brace of pistols, intending to shoot him- 
self in her presence as she came out. The sight of her arm-in-arm 
witha gentleman produced, however, a paroxysm of jealousy which 
changed the suicidal impulse to one of murder, and it was she 
that he shot, attempting immediately afterwards to kill himself 
as well but failing. In the trial which followed tke plea of 
insanity commended itself to the commonsense of the public 
but not to the legal mind of Judge Blackstone, and Hackman 
was duly hanged at Tyburn, where he met his death with great 
fortitude. Apart from his morbid side he appears to have been 
a high spirited attractive young fellow and his letters, if they 
show no great literary ability, indicate much delicacy and 
charm of character. As for the unfortunate Miss Reay it is 
hard to see how she can be blamed and, as every one who 
knew her spoke well of her, we are justified in taking the most 
charitable possible view of her conduct in the matter. Her 
position was a very difficult one, especially as she had her 
children to consider. She seemed at one time, at any rate, to 
have been really fond of Hackman and whatever her real 
motives in refusing to marry ;Hackman may have been the 
conflict in her mind could not have been other than painful. 
The trial excited great interest at the time and was much 

talked about. Dr. Johnson waxed ‘solemn’ and ‘ fervid’ on 
the subject, and expressed an emphatic hope for the salvation 
of Hackman’s soul. Horace Walpole, like the sensible man of 
the world that he was, took a more practical view. ‘1 am 
persuaded the poor criminal is mad,’ he wrote to the Rev. Mr. 
Cole, ‘and the misfortune is that the law does not know how to 
define the shades of madness,’ which sums up the whole pitiful 
business as completely as one could wish. Its only agreeable 
feature is the unexpectedly favourable light it throws on Lord 
Sandwich. The loss of Miss Reay revealed in him a touch of 
tenderness which no one suspected, and years afterwards he 
could not bear even to hear one of her songs sung. Let it also 
be remembered to his credit that he wrote to Hackman in prison 
offering his influence to secure a pardon if he wished it. For 
the rest it is a sorry little tragedy, and might, more mercifully 
perhaps, have been allowed to remain in its oblivion. But Mr. 
Burgess has done his editing well, and as a study in morbid 
psychology the correspondence is every whit as good as a 
Russian novel. 
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FICTION 


1. Father and Children. By IVAN TURGENEV. Translated 
from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Heine- 
mann. 

2. Runic Rocks. By WILHELM JENSEN. 
MARIANNE SUCKLING. Stock. 

3. Yellow and White. By W. CARLTON Dawe. Lane. 

4. Gossip of the Caribbees. By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 
Unwin. 

5. A Storm Bird. By AXEL LUNDEGARD. Translated by 
AGNES KILGOUR. Hodder Bros. 


Translated by 


1, Mr. Garnett has informed us, in his prefatory note to 
Constance Garnett’s very competent translation, what we are to 
think of Turgenev’s work, and especially of its central figure, 
the Nihilist Bazarov. Certainly without some such direction 
we could hardly read so much into the character. It appears 
that Bazarov represents ‘ the bare mind of Science first applied 
to Politics . . . the sceptical conscience of modern Science’ (the 
italics are mof our own). ‘ His kinship with the people is best 
proved by his contempt for them. . . . He is subject to neither 
custom nor law. He is his own law. . . . He has thrown aside 
the ties of love and duty that cripple the advance of the 
strongest men.’ Und so wetter. The result is that he is 
simply an elemental brute, to be regarded with loathing, 
whether he is boorish to his hosts, harsh to his father, con- 
temptuously jocose with the peasants, or insolently in love with 
Anna Odintsov. ‘What a magnificent body!’ he exclaims to 
his soft-headed friend Arkady when first he sees the lady. 
‘Shouldn’t I like to see it on the dissecting table!’ Itisa 
relief when such a villain is cut off in his career, the purposeless 
fatuity of which is quite unredeemed by the profession of canting 
‘isms’ in which, as in a robe of vanity, he clothes himself to 
pose in public. So much for the character which has been 
discussed to the point of satiety by critics abroad. For the art 
of the story there can be no two opinions. The presence of 
this big bully, scalpel in hand, acts like an Ithuriel’s spear on 
the different groups of more or less conventional people 
with which he comes in contact. And very grim is 
the irony with which their weakness, and the weakness of 
humanity in general, is thrown into relief. Yet they are almost 
all more sympathetic than the anti-human dominator of the 
tragedy. There is true womanliness in the character of Anna, 
which is luxurious and rather cold-hearted, yet is typical (in that 
wonderful death-scene of Bazarov) of feminine tenderness for 
suffering, however clear is her recognition of her real aloofness 
from him who was so nearly her lover. There is much manhood 
in Paul Petrovitch, the retired dandy. He has our entire 
sympathy in the duel, and in the disinterested advice he gives 
his brother in the matter of his mistress Fenitchka. The brother, 
the well-meaning muddle-head Nikolai, is a very natural type 
of a harassed Russian squire in the early days of emancipation. 
It is curious, but not wonderful, that there is no single strong 
character among the number minutely exemplified, if we except 
the women and the Nihilist himself. The bureaucracy is con- 
temptible, the peasantry a herd, and the landowners seem as far 
divorced from their natural public duties as ever they were in 
France under the monarchy. So when they are not rich enough 
for the capital or for foreign travel, they fritter their lives 
away in petty rural economies. Very pathetic is the figure 
of Vassily, Bazarov’s father, the ex-army surgeon who has 
married a lady with a small estate, upon which he has gone to 
rust and she has become a mere domestic. Anna, however, 
with all her superstitions and rusticities, has a heart of gold, 
and the picture of the honest pair kneeling at the grave of the 
son whom they fearfully and ignorantly adored, is as tenderly 
touched as anything in the book. Among the happier 
passages in this masterpiece, in which irony and tragedy are 
the prevailing notes, may be instanced the wooing of Arkady 
(the sentimental youth, who tried to believe in Bazarov, but 
chose a better part), and the bright-eyed Katya: ‘She 
began weeping in a guileless way, smiling gently at her own 
tears. No one who has not seen those tears in the eyes of 
the beloved knows yet to what a point, faint with shame and 
gratitude, a man may be happy on earth.’ 

2. A capable translation is here given of the German novelist 
Jensen’s Runensteine. The book displays real thought and 
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power. Many of the characters are admirably sketched— 
notably that of the Lutheran Pastor Remmert—a type of the 
man who regards this world exclusively as a preparation for 
the world to come and sacrifices all natural human joys—nay, 
all natural human relationships—for the sake of the spiritual, 
In clever contrast to such a character is portrayed that of 
Mother Walmot, who represents a Auman human-nature at its 
best. The scene is laid in an island off the Frisian coast, and 
described graphically. In spite of these excellences we think 
it quite unlikely that Ruazc Rocks will attain popularity in this 
country. It is not only that many persons take their fiction 
much spicier than Runic Rocks, but that the great majority of 
readers decline, and very rightly, to be dosed with metaphysics, 
pessimism and theories under the disguise of a story. The presen, 
book is full of these things, not set out appetisingly in a new 
form to catch the public taste, but gravely, seriously, and with 
a heaviness quite Teutonic. Mr. Jensen is in fact thoroughly 
worthy and dull. His theories of life would have been quite 
excellent if they had been conveyed in a treatise or an essay, 
and the plot of his novel quite interesting and dramatic if he 
had not mixed it up with the said theories. But as it is now it 
is neither the one thing nor the other, and cannot be recom- 
mended to the people who want the theories for fear the 
(comparative) trivialities of the plot should annoy their 
scientific souls, or to those who require a novel for fear the 
(positive) gravity of the theories should discourage their 
frivolous minds. So we arrive at that singular anomaly, a book 
full of excellent qualities with scarcely one to recommend it for 
perusal. It must indeed be added in justice to Mr. Jensen that 
his style comes out of that ordeal by tires, a translation, full of 
purity and simplicity, and evinces a care, a refinement and a 
restraint most admirableand uncommon. Histalent forcharacter- 
drawing—witness it in the cases of his two heroines, Jeda and 
Freda—though sacrificed in some measure to his overmastering 
passion for a theory, is also unusual. If indeed he can ever 
make up his mind to write a novel which shall be nothing but a 
novel, and shall have no other aim than to present truthfully 
human life and nature (leaving the reader to draw his own 
theories, if these must be, from both), that novel will be as 
intrinsically worthy as Runic Rocks, and a thousand times more 
interesting. 

3. These Japanese and Chinese love stories are not without 
a certain merit and originality. They are decidly picturesque 
and in one or two of them—notably ‘ Coolies ’—there is a rea] 
vigour and excitement. Local colour is laid on rather effec- 
tively, and Mr. Dawe’s manner of expressing himself is a great 
deal better than that of many of his predecessors in the 
‘Keynote’ series. Persons who have read the works of these 
ladies and gentlemen will observe that the praise is strictly 
moderate. Forthe rest, many of Mr. Dawe’s stories beara 
most unfortunate resemblance to each other. The idea—not 
thrillingly novel to start with—of the travelling Englishman who 
falls in love with the native wife of a Japanese or Chinese 
dignitary does duty for instance several times over; these 
ladies always being, if one may so say, at a dead level of 
bewitching loveliness which becomes decidedly monotonous. 
We are sorry to have to add that Mr. Dawe has felt himself 
obliged to live up, or rather to write down, to the reputation for 
nastiness attained with the very loftiest success by so many 
other writers in the series. He has fallen, in two stories more 
particularly, into the vulgar old error of fancying himself strong 
when he is only unpleasant, and realistic when he is merely un- 
gentlemanly. The glorification of the improper, which seems 
to be the motive power of the two stories indicated, is now such 
a stale trick that the authors in a series which is determined to 
be new or nothing, should avoid it carefully. Mr. Dawe has 
prefaced his volume with three verses of poetry, or rhyme if the 
word is preferred, which mean nothing in particular. He 
knows his China and Japan fairly well, and if he can get over 
his insane desire to be shocking might yet make some use of 
this local colour. 

4. Gossip of the Caribbees is more or less what it purports to 
be. The Caribbees are always in evidence, and what we read 
about them is gossip of a superior kind. This, however, does 
not prevent it from being occasionally spiteful and ill-mannered. 
In his preface the writer protests that there is nothing personal 
in his remarks. If that were so then surely he were better not 
to have protested. One cannot help thinking that where there 
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is gossip, the gossip is more or less about people who have 
friends and enemies. One never knows whether one’s friends 
or one’s enemies gossip about one the more. As for the style 
in which these sketches are written, the attempt is to be light 
and bright ; but too often there is not enough substance in the 
gossip to reflect even the lightest and brightest wit ; and though 
a very fair wit Mr. Trowbridge is not to be described in super- 
latives. Undoubtedly there is a tendency among the writers 
of the younger school to put style before matter ; but after all 
a story is only well told because there is a good story to tell 
and a good story-teller. Now and again Mr. Trowbridge has 
a good story to tell, and then somehow he does not quite rise 
to the occasion. Such stories are ‘An Obeah Story,’ ‘An Old 
Portrait,’ ‘ The Despair of Daaga, and ‘A Daughter of Babylon.’ 
In each one of these there is the making of a capital tale, and 
Mr. Trowbridge does not do badly, but he might have done a 
great deal better. It would be well in future if he were to take 
himself more seriously and sternly set his face against writing 
such stuff as ‘ Mrs. Clarendon at Home,’ ‘Colonial Amenities, 
etc. It is a book of some promise, this Gossip of the Caribdees ; 
and we would lay more stress on that than on its actual 
achievement. 

5. A Storm Bird deserves to be known beyond the narrow 
limits of its author’s native land, and Miss Kilgour’s spirited 
translation should familiarise it to English readers. Herr 
Lundegard is a pessimist with a very active sympathy with 
every movement that makes for Freedom, and with a whole- 
hearted hatred of tyranny ; but his cry is—‘ Not yet,’ for ‘the 
people are not ripe for the blessings of freedom, for they would 
snatch at the holy symbols and use them as instruments of their 
wild orgies,’ and behind each popular movement he sees clever 
and calculating men inspiring and urging it forward to suit 
some selfish ends of their own. There is grim humour in the 
sketch of Anton Andersson. He invests half his narrow fortune 
in establishing a Labour paper, which he assigns to the printers 
he employs, being well content to be engaged as editor at a 
moderate salary. But venturing in that capacity to express in 
a Swedish journal the opinion that if Norway be extortionate in 
her demands, Sweden must appeal to existing treaties which 
give her a dominant voice in the Union, he is promptly dis- 
missed from all connection with the paper he established with 
his capital. But the book is chiefly concerned with the Austrian 
Revolution of 1848, which is here faithfully described. The 
story of Dr. Schiitte’s connection with it, his self-sacrificing 
heroism, the ingratitude of the Viennese to him, and his 
dramatic escape from Vienna after the siege is told with vivid 
and vigorous dramatic power. The failure of the Revolution is 
attributed to the causes before enumerated ; and the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that as culture as well as an army can 
secure a nation its position in Europe, so culture is a flower 
‘to be fostered and protected by the nation as the apple of its 
eye.’ In fine this is emphatically a book to be read. 


BRITAIN IN 'THE NEAR FUTURE 


The English Revolution of the Twentieth Century. By HENRY 
LAZARUS. London; Unwin. 


The author of ‘ Landlordism’ can lay on the lash with un- 
sparing energy. No one has more powerfully attacked the 
devil that broods over the festering sores of the lower classes. 
With all his often unguarded language he hits the nail on the 
head. His satire is often a faithful imitation of that of the sage 
of Chelsea. On an early day in the twentieth century Carlyle 
Democritus is to be General of the Army founded by Booth. 
Mr. Lazarus follows Professor Huxley in considering that the 
Salvation Army will be the best disciplined force for a social 
revolution. Carlyle Democritus wishes no blood to be shed; 
he will not run parallel with the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion. With Jesuitic skill he has his emissaries in every regiment, 
in every posse of police, in every council in the land. The 
Salvation Cross with ominous lustre is on the shoulder under 
the cloak of most of the leading men. So masterly is the 
organisation that, at the arranged signal, London is in the hands 
of the General of the people. 

The king is to have the liberal grant of £200,000 annually, 
so long as he does not go against the people’s voice. He must 
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give up all his outside residences; his queen 1s to hand over all 
her jewels (along with all the Jadies in the land), to write off 
the National Debt ; and no lady is to bare her bosom to the 
vulgar mob at dinner. His Majesty is wonderfully well pleased 
at the arrangement, according to the amusing dialogue between 
him and Carlyle. The suffrage is extended to every adult man 
able independently to mark a ballot paper. The scandals of 
the pension list are abolished, and remuneration is given to 
stricken labourers over sixty years of age laid low by hitherto 
prevailing merciless neglect. There is a minimum wage for all 
work. Pauper immigration is stopped. The whole of the 
British soil is sequestrated by the State. Noman has landlord- 
ship over any other man. Slum land is entirely abolished. 
All the Church funds are thrown into a common pot, and 
£400 a year is given to every worthy pastor. The control 
of the liquor traffic is complete. The Nation’s will must be 
obeyed. 

Yet the author is a Unionist ; for under the name of ‘ Sorry- 
pebble,’ he speaks of Mr. Gladstone in {a bitter strain. ‘ The 
entire agricultural lands of Great Britain (Ireland is everywhere 
included in this history under that proud title—there is no lying 
Sorrypebble now, God be praised !) should be divided into plots 
according to local demands.’ A provision is made ‘ against the 
possibility of any future traitor of a Sorrypebble or his minions 
bribing moonlighting cut-throats to vote for the Newcastle 
trickeries, in order that he might induce the ignorant electors 
who believed in him to vote for the Irish separation trickeries.’ 
He condemns Free Trade as suicidal, an old ‘ fetish idea,’ 
which must be abolished for the good of the industries of the 
country. The council on poverty sees to the work for the sub- 
merged of British origin: foreign paupers are shipped home. 
All must work. If aman could not work for lack of will, the 
strong and wise will of his brother must direct him. A Carlyle 
Democritus spares not the rod while he regulates labour. He 
has introduced a national insurance against old age, accident, 
and death, including masters as well as men. Soon British 
trade is re-established, when the bogey of Free Trade has been 
exploded. No longer ‘ arms and the man,’ but ‘tools and the 
man,’ is the burden of the great future epic. Loafing, cadging, 
and street-touting are unknown. Even criminals are engaged 
in honest labour. Women of that class, however, are very 
difficult to manage: they will only work when the near pros- 
pect of marriage with a reformed man is presented to them. 
No longer are there mere talking chiefs inthe army. Nowhere 
is found the case of the old trooper in the 2nd Dragoons, who, 
after eleven years’ service, was discharged on a pension of six- 
pence a day. Women’s guilds look after the apprenticeship of 
girls; Zenana missions are turned to home-work. No begging 
of any sort is allowed. 

Perhaps the most stinging remarks of Mr. Lazarus are in 
contrasting law under the Jubilee period and after the Carlyle 
revolution. In 1893, a poor widow was sent to prison because 
her child had taken a petticoat from a pawnbroker’s floor, with 
which she wrapped her dying child in bleak December, though 
she offered the money for it next day. Not long afterwards the 
President of the Board of Trade and many other notables were 
not tried, though in the defalcation of seven millions sterling 
the judge (since removed) said that fraud had been committed 
by some one. That was Jubilee justice. After the revolution 
fish and flesh are on the same level. There is a universal 
burning up of the unutterable abuses ; the British Oak Tree is 
cleansed of the legal and political slime of ages which had been 
allowed to gather there. Quackery of all sorts is effectually 
suppressed. Drunkenness is the most infamous of all crimes. 
Freedom of the Press is not allowed to mean filthy licence of 
the Press. ‘Society Papers’ have died. The laws of marriage 
are considerably modified. The railways are left in the hands 
of the Companies ; for they have in this way worked infinitely 
better than any Continental railways under the direction of the 
State. For Parliamentary representation the country is divided 
into six hundred wards, with an equal number of electors, and 
Parliamentary procedure is marvellously simplified. The age 
of babble and Babel is dead. 

The volume is very enjoyable. When the vast mass of 
subjects is carefully winnowed, some telling truths are left, 
which deserve the earnest consideration of the statesman and 
the philanthropist. Much is Utopian, yet with marvellous skill 
the author has exposed many Jubilee abuses. 
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LORD JOHN 
Lord John Russell. By STUART J. REID. London: Low. 


Lord John Russell’s career lacks some of the elements of 
attraction which lighten the task of the biographer, and some- 
times make the mere recital of facts a brilliant record of adven- 
ture, nor did he possess that ‘demonic’ force, to use an 
expression of Goethe’s, which attracts and overpowers even 
those who disapprove; but no statesman can present a more 
unblemished record of steady devotion to what he held to be 
the principles best suited to secure the prosperity and advance- 
ment of the State. 

His father became sixth Duke of Bedford in 1802 when John, 
his youngest son, was ten years old. Thus born in the straitest 
sect of Whigs in the days when Whig principles were distinctly 
at a discount, sent to a private school kept by a Whig 
pedagogue who educated little Whig aristocrats and gave them 
a holiday when any political event propitious to Whigs took 
place it is not surprising that he adopted Whig views. A brief 
visit to Fox, and subsequent intimacy at Holland House 
matured the seed thus early sown, while two journeys to Spain 
during the course of the Peninsular War soon convinced him 
of the miscalculation which Fox had originally made as to the 
real aims of Napoleon. In fact he took occasion to deliver to 
the Duke of Bedford a lecture as to his conduct and that of his 
‘Opposition friends’ in refusing to recognise the necessities of 
the situation. He was hastily recalled from Spain in 1813 to 
take his seat at the age of twenty-one for the Borough of 
Tavistock to which his father had nominated him. 

The twenty years which followed his introduction into 
political life were evil days for the Whigs. Lords Liverpool 
and Eldon sat heavy on the minds of men. When the strain 
of the Great War was once relaxed, the condition of the country 
gave a new anxiety to take the place of the French nightmare. 
The old Whig party had never recovered the breach between 
Fox and Burke, nor had the shortlived and feeble Ministry of 
All the Talents put them in a better position in the eyes of the 
nation. The advent of Lord John in the House of Commons 
soon convinced the outside world that an ardent and powerful 
champion of a new order had appeared in the ranks of the 
Whig aristocracy which had been for so long stricken with 
political sterility. From the first year he entered Parliament 
he showed a fierce hatred of abuses political and social and he 
brought forward motions for reform, though again and again 
defeated, but finally, in the expiring Parliament of 1826, he 
carried, by the casting vote of the Speaker, a series of resolu- 
tions intended to check political corruption. 

But great changes were impending. The sudden disappear- 
ance of Lord Liverpool from the scene, followed by the brief 
administrations of Canning and Goodrich, broke up the 
cohesion of the Tory Party, the Test and Corporation Acts were 
repealed and Catholic Emancipation followed. Shortly after 
the death of George IV. Parliament was dissolved, and, with 
the First Gentleman in Europe, the old order disappeared. The 
Duke of Wellington’s Ministry was beaten throughout the 
country, and Lord Grey with a reforming Cabinet was seated 
in its place. 

Mr. Reid tells well the story of the Reform struggle and of 
the Grey Ministry of 1833, when Lord Althorpe found himself 
in office’ with a following of 485 faced by Sir Robert Peel and 
170 Tories. 

What little that enormous majority achieved of all that was 
expected of it may be put down to Russell’s credit, for he 
carried through the House the Municipal Corporations Act, 
which probably has done more to purify English politics than 
any measure ever passed. During Melbourne’s last year of 
office, when the fate of the Ministry was in the balance every 
day, Lord John succeeded Lord Normanby at the Colonial 
Office. Things had been but ill managed by his predecessor, 
and the occasion was critical. The spirit in which he took 
over the office was that of the best and truest Imperialism. 
‘There was a time,’ he said, ‘ when we might have stood alone. 
That time has passed. There is no going back.’ Hewas once 
asked at the Colonial Office by a French official how much of 
Australia was claimed by Great Britain, and he promptly re- 
plied, ‘The whole.’ It is to be regretted that some of his 
successors have not been equally explicit and unhesitating in 
the definition of our claims. There would have been less 
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misunderstanding and, consequently, far less friction in our 
relations with foreign Powers. 

The two greatest mistakes of Lord John Russell’s career were 
made in joining the Aberdeen Ministry and leaving it in the way 
he did. He was never really at home as a member of that most 
unhappy coalition, but having joined it he exposed himself to 
misrepresentation in suddenly resigning after his return from 
Vienna ; but that his conduct was owing to no craven desire to 
save himself from the censure which was falling upon the 
Cabinet is evident from the declaration he made in the House 
to the effect that every member of the Government was equally 
responsible for the Crimean collapse, in saying which he was 
doing more than justice to the Duke of Newcastle at his own 
expense, 

Mr. Reid does well to recall Lord John’s services to Italy in 
1859 in successfully protesting against the scheme of the two 
Emperors after Villafranca for an Italian confederation as 
opposed to the desire of the large majority of Italians for an 
Italian kingdom under the headship of the House of Savoy. 
One is too often apt to forget that while at the Foreign Office 
Lord John gave his party an example of a ‘spirited foreign 
policy.’ If sometimes wrong-headed, he was never otherwise 
than chivalrous, and his cold and distant manner belied his 
heart. The picture Mr. Reid has had specially favourable 
opportunities of drawing of his life at home are not the least 
pleasing features of a most interesting book. To the last he 
remained a fersona grata to the bourgeoisie from whom the 
older type of Liberal was taken; but we greatly doubt if he 
would ever have quite caught the fancy of the new class of 
voters whose admission to the franchise he fell in endeavouring 
to obtain. 

Mr. Reid was well advised to designate the subject of this 
volume by the name he bore for fifty years in the House of 
Commons rather than by the title which was the royal recog- 
nition of his labours for the good of his fellow subjects, and the 
good sense which dictated this choice has accompanied the 
biographer throughout his work. The result is that this book 
is one of the best of an admirable series. In fact, considering 
the compression necessary in a work of this character and the 
difficulty of securing clearness without sacrificing interest, we 
do not see how it could have been better done. 


OFF THE MILL 


Of the Mill. Some Occasional Papers. By G. F. BROWNE, 
B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. London: Smith Elder. 


A book of reprints is in the nature of things scrappy. The 
Bishop of Stepney has, in time past, been a contributor to 
periodical literature. His essays in the Cornhill Magazine are 
net forgotten, though they chiefly 1elated to the well-worn 
subject of Alpine climbing. The pains and pleasures of this 
exercise are well described. The rapacity of guides, the dis- 
comforts of mountain chalets, the beauty of sunrise and sunset, 
the minor accidents of travel and the triumphant return to 
civilised life are all well and fully detailed, and are calculated 
to increase the feeling with which most of us regard the Swiss, 
namely, as people we must respect but cannot like. Near the 
end of the little volume is an article called ‘Collecting Ancestors,’ 
which is amusing, but Bishop Browne tells us either too much 
or too little. It is not always very easy for the reader to dis- 
criminate between reality and fiction. A very serious and, 
indeed, instructive paper is that on ‘Archeological Frauds in 
Palestine.’ Here the Bishop is at his best. The whole story 
of Shapira and his fabrications, the learning and strong language 
of M. Clermont Ganneau, who seems to believe that the criminal, 
classes are people not born in France, and many good-humoured 
criticisms of the antiquaries and paleographers of ten years 
ago are very amusing to read and yet form by far the most 
important part of the book. 

The whole subject was well worth the careful survey here 
given. The Bishop was well acquainted at the time with what 
was going on, and was never deceived by the fragments of 
Deuteronomy for which Shapira asked the modest price of 
£,1,000,000, These fragments had been preceded by the famous 
Moabite pottery, some of which was accepted as genuine by 
such good judges as Major Conder and Mr. Drake. Shapira’s 
success in palming off a quantity of this precious ware on the 
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personage whom M. Ganneau called the Emperor of Germany 
led almost naturally to the greater fraud. The whole history 
of the Mosaic forgeries is here detailed, though the Bishop of 
Stepney hardly seems to grasp their full significance. All 
Hebrew students are aware that few Hebrew manuscripts date 
before the twelfth century of our era. The discovery, there- 
fore, of a portion of the Pentateuch, however little, which ap- 
peared to be at least as old as the version in Greek of the 
Septuagint, was a great event, the more so as some wise folix 
broadly asserted that the Hebrew Bible as we have it is 
merely a translation back into Hebrew of the Greek version. 
The existence even of scraps and fragments such as those 
offered by Shapira would wholly disprove any such views and 
opinions, and would have been of inestimable importance from 
both the philological and the historical point of view. 

The pottery was first passed in review. M. Ganneau, as 
Bishop Browne describes his attitude, posed as the one person 
who withstood its pretensions to genuineness. He was, how- 
ever, by no means alone. All the learned Germans, except one, 
used the word forgery. But, of course, to a Frenchman like 
M. Ganneau, German scholars are as though they do not exist. 
He went to Jerusalem in person, where he found abundant 
proof of the modern or contemporary origin of the Moabite 
pots; and in 1874 he published his discoveries in an English 
literary paper, and ‘again we get the impression that he was 
the first in the field, was, indeed, the sole discoverer.’ The 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund had, however, 
some months before, received full information on the subject. 
M. Ganneau, with his absurd anxiety for priority and his con- 
stant exhibitions of what the late Sir John Seeley called ‘the 
bias of patriotism,’ is much more Bishop Browne’s hero than 
the wretched Shapira. In 1883 M. Ganneau became aware 
that the Pentateuchal fragment had reached London. To 
secure the priority for which he so greatly lusted, he promptly 
informed the French Minister of Public Instruction that he 
suspected the documents—which, of course, he had never seen, 
Meanwhile a Jearned and fainstaking London scholar had 
been examining the manuscript and slowly formulating the 
reasons which forced him to the conclusion that the whole 
thing was a forgery, though a clever one. The owner of the 
writings on leather was evidently much disturbed by the visit 
of M. Ganneau, and took the false step of requesting the Chief 
Librarian not to permit the learned Frenchman to see the 
manuscript. This of course only redoubled the doubts and 
suspicions of those who had seen it. The authorities of the 
British Museum had no occasion to pronounce on the merits 
or demerits of Shapira’s great discovery. They simply reported 
to the Trustees that, having been offered certain portions of 
Deuteronomy which purported to be of high antiquity, they 
declined to recommend them for purchase. The rest of the 
tragedy is well known. Shapira went over to Berlin where he 
was received by the wise men with almost open scorn, and, 
in a fit of despair, he committed suicide. How far he was the 
rogue and how far the dupe it is not possible now to decide, 
though M. Ganneau’s opinion was by no means doubtful. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


It has been written somewhere, in a Radical journal unless 
memory fails us, that the shadow of the silly season is upon the 
monthly reviews already, and that the volumes which Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Chapman and Hall, Edward Arnold, and Heine- 
mann have presented to us at the opening of September are 
less entertaining than usual. Upon the whole criticism we join 
issue ; for first the silly season, more accurately to be described 
as the period in which journalists have to think for themselves 
instead of filling columns with panegyric or invective of speakers 
in Parliament, was not yet when the volumes were printed ; 
and next, albeit the standard of merit is unequal in each and 
all of the reviews, there is not one of them but contains a strik- 
ing contribution. Opening his Vinefeenth Century the Christian 
reader will be inclined to say many things that are evil con- 
cerning no less a personage than Robert Burns; for the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Ameer Ali takes the best of care that we—that is to 
say, the New Crusaders (by proxy) of Hawarden and of the 
Halls of Eaton and Exeter—should see ourselves precisely as 
others see us. And the experience, on the whole, is valuable. 
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One mistake, and one only, does our Moslem critic make. He 

sneers at a slaughterly essayist in the Quarterly because he 

writes anonymously. That sneer, saving the presence of Mr. 

Justice, is not merely the commonplace weapon of the British 

tradesman on the controversial warpath, but irrational. He 

knows well enough that all contributions to the best and most 
solid of reviews must be anonymous, and that signature adds 

nothing to the value of argument. The argument may be good 

while the advocate is an ass; the logic may be faulty while 

the syllogist is a man of genius; in either case the argument is 

the only important thing, and its merits, or weaknesses, are a 
matter of concern to the world. Thus, in this particular case, 
the first article in the Nineteenth Century would pierce the 
thick skin of British and Christian self-conceit none the less 
thoroughly if it were deprived of the signature of Ameer Ali 
than it does now. But two wrongs, or two thousand times two, 
do not make one right, and though this acute and polished 
essayist does well to remind Christians of religious persecutions 
inflicted by Christians in the past, and to urge, truly enough, 
that Islam has about as much concern with the horrors of 
Sasun as it has with the massacre of Glencoe, there are still 
some very ugly facts to be reckoned with in Armenia, and the 
sooner the Sultan understands that the civilised world is in a 
resolute mood on this matter the better for him—and for the 
civilised world. Curiously enough the same number contains, 
in a casual passage of Professor Max Miuller’s paper on the 
Kutho Daw the same apologia for Mohammedanism which Sir 
Gilbert Carter offered, a few days since, to a correspondent ot 
the Western Mail—‘lf we hold that a religion should be 
judged by its fruits, can we wonder that the Mohammedans— 
yes, even the unspeakable Turks—should pride themselves on 
the fact that their religion has succeeded in stamping out 
drunkenness, which no other religion, not even our own, has 
been able to achieve?’ In the same paper our missionaries, a 
well-meaning tribe but an ignorant, are advised to study the 
religions of those whom they desire to convert. Amongst other 
papers well worth reading, from various points of view, are Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s ‘Permanent Dominion in Asia,’ Mr. Sidney 
Low’s addition, sud titulo ‘A Foreign Affairs Committee,’ to 
his argument that the control of the Commons over the execu- 
tive power weakens year by year; and Mr. H. C. Lowther’s 
‘Lion Hunting beyond the Haud’—‘not Hand as recently 
described in the Fze/d’ (cruel Mr. Lowther)—which is a water- 
less desert, and not a river, as in our ignorance, we had all but 
concluded. 

The two striking articles in the Fortnightly are the first and 
the third. In the first Mr. J. Louis Garvin labours to establish 
the paradoxical proposition that the Independent Labour Party 
is the ‘ Party with a Future.’ That may be, and for our own part 
we have always wondered that the results of conferring the 
franchise on the untaxed and irresponsible have not been more 
serious than they are, but certainly the complete rout of the 
I.L.P. at the polls seems to render the present moment 
inappropriate for the enunciation of the paradox. And it isa 
little hard to decide whether Mr. I. Louis Garvin means to be 
taken seriously. A few phases, illustrative of the difficulty, 
may be culled. ‘Property and position were represented 
(at the Newcastle Conference) by Mr. John Lister of Shibden 
Hall, Halifax (whom not to know argues ourselves, of course, 
unknown) .. . and Dr.and Mrs. Pankhurst of Liverpool.’ Of 
the persons present it is written ‘many of them had evidently 
superimposed wide literary knowledge upon the original basis 
of a Board School education. Apostles of Collectivism they 
palpitated with individuality. With an admirable uniformity of 
intelligence, there was a great variety of temperaments.’ Well, 
there have been and there will be, always, a good many kinds 
of fool. Of Mr. Keir Hardie we learn that ‘there is some- 
thing Messianic about him, and something uncouth.” We 
endorse the last clause. Then Mr..Mann is described. We 
hear of ‘the usual fierceness of his swarthy face, of the 
‘habitual menace of his facial gesture ’—nice description this, 
for a friend—and we learn how he added ‘the action of a 
mountebank, shrugging his shoulders, spreading his arms, 
distorting his mouth’ and so forth. Again we learn that, at 
these meetings ‘ of reasoned exposition there is none. It is all 
vision and vituperation ; invective and prophecy.’ And the net 

result is our conclusion that Mr. I. Louis Garvin must be, as 
that fine double-name implies, an Irishman, and therefore an 
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informer by hereditary instinct, else surely he is left-handed 
beyond precedent in praise of his friends. Dr. Traill’s 
essay on Lord Salisbury’s Triumph is, of course, polished ; but 
w th the reasoning of it we agree not at all. The plain fact of 
the matter is that Dr. Traill is unable to understand that there 
is a Progressive Conservatism which is really and essentially 
Conservative, and at the same time Progressive and, for our 
part, we do not doubt for a moment that the present Govern- 
ment will outline such a policy at the opening of the next 
Session of Parliament. Mr. Edward Dicey’s paper on ‘ Stam- 
bouloff’s Fall’ strikes us as the most temperate and the best 
informed contribution which has been mace to the voluminous 
literature on this subject. Professor Raleigh writes learnedly 
and pleasantly of ‘The Tudor Translations,’ Mr. William Bear 
prophesies the general bankruptcy of farmers, and Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford gives us a readable and clever, if somewhat fantastic, 
story of crime. 

Of the current National Review it may be said that Mr. 
Maxse has never produced a more sensible or interesting 
number. Naturally enough, Mr. Leonard Courtney uses the 
results of the General Election to point the moral that propor- 
tional representation alone can secure the mathematically 
correct expression of the national will ; and in this matter, so 
far as mere arithmetic goes, we are his faithful disciples. The 
only doubt is whether the men who do the voting have such 
knowledge as would enable them to understand the machinery 
of franchise which Mr. Courtney would entrust to them. The 
strictures of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen upon the Roman 
Catholic Church, quoted by Mr. Leslie Stephen in that excel- 
lent biography, afford Mr. Bernard Holland a peg upon which 
to hang a capital character-sketch of the great criminal lawyer. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, in the Philistine’s Coming Triumph—a paper 
of which the more part might have been written several months 
ago—is a trifle commonplace. A resident in Paris lays bare 
some of the inner corruption of French journalism, but there is 
yet more to be revealed. Mr. Stuart Wortley and Lady Frances 
Balfour deal—the latter from the Scottish point of view—with 
the General Election ; and ‘M. E. Francis’ contributes some 
exquisitely pathetic stories, which are at the same time valuable 
dialect studies, entitled ‘Old Folk’s Tales.’ 

The opening dish of the New Review consists of roast chest- 
nuts, for Mr. Raimond’s ‘ Miss de Maupassant’ is, up to a 
point, precisely the story which went the round of dinner parties 
in connection with a lewd and fragmentary piece which ap- 
peared in one of the early numbers of the Ye//ow Book. Here, 
again, we have more of Mrs. Lynn Linton, who, afrofos of the 
Kuseng massacre, introduces the stock argument against foreign 
missionaries. Although there is no cause to quarrel with this 
good ladv, with whom we find ourselves frequently in agree- 
ment, it is difficult to conceal an inky smile at her perfervid 
advocacy of the cause she adopts. ‘They, these proselytising 
zealots . . . swarm over to India, knocking at the door of the 
Zenana, and doing their best to disturb the ancient serenity and 
seclusion of the Hindoo home.’ Of the remaining articles, 
Mr. Henry Cust’s Stambuloff will probably be studied with the 
deepest interest. It is full of faults ; the judgments formed are 
extreme even to hysteria, the style of writing is eccentric, and 
the eccentricity thereof is laboured mechanically. But on 
second reading, it is clear that the merits are greater than the 
faults ; and one parts from the essay with the feeling that, as 
his judgment matures, and when he will condescend to use 
plain and workmanlike English, Mr. Cust will begin to exercise 
that influence amongst his contemporaries to which his natural 
talents entitle him. 

Blackwooa’s is always a good investment andthecurrentnumber 
is no exception to the rule, it leads off with an article from a well- 
informed correspondent in the Easton the Japanese imbroglio, 
which demonstrates how, in the outset, there was no necessity for 
antagonism in regard to Korea between England and Russia, and 
how, after the failure of Lord Rosebery’s Government to grasp the 
situation, Japan laid herself out to capture the European press ; 
how after the collapse of Lord Rosebery’s feeble attempt at me- 
diator, and certain ill-considered comments of the English Press in 
favour of inordinate demands by Japan, Great Britain exhibited 
an indifference far from justified by the circumstances, and how 
serious a condition has resulted from the late Government’s 
hesitating attitude ; concluding with the opinion that Japanese 
statesmen will not recognise any service rendered them by Great 
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Britain. Mr. Lang institutes an inquiry into ‘The Mystery of 
“The Queen’s Marie”’—Mary Hamilton—but seems to come 
no nearer toa solution than Sir Walter’s ‘very curious coin. 
cidence ;’ has not Mr. Swinburne some suggestion to offer? 
An Indian correspondent explains ‘ Why we went to Chitral,’ 
going back half a century for the solution, and there is a com. 
parison of ‘Oxford Then and Now,’ 4 very pleasant sketch of 
* Deer-Stalking,’ all the better reading for the absence of blood. 
shed, and a golf story, perhaps a little too technical for the 
small minority of readers who don’t understand the game, 
Macmillan begins with an article on ‘The Nicaragua and 
Panama Canals’ from a practical point of view and seems to 
conclude that the prospects of the construction of either by 
private enterprise are not favourable. The ‘ Future of Liberalism’ 
is decided and there is an appreciative notice of ‘John Zizka! 
Scribners’ has an article by Henry Van Dyke on his experiences 
in the Lake St. John Region of Canada, and a review by E. §, 
Martin on ‘ The Rise and Growth of Country and Hunt Clubs,’ 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s comedy, ‘ The Wheel of Love,’ is concluded, 
and Mr. Meredith’s ‘The Amazing Marriage’ runs on. Mr, 
Robert Grant deals with the ‘Case of the Man,’ and we have 
the sixth instalment of President Andrew’s ‘ History of the Last 
Quarter Century in the United States.’ Zhe Pall Mall Magazine 
justifies its enhanced price by its frontispiece, a most delicious 
reproduction in photogravure after a painting by Greuze, which 
alone is well worth the cost of the Magazine ; there is of course, 
in addition, much good matter both illustrative and literary and 
the number is perfectly equipped in all respects. In Lomgman’s 
we have the conclusion of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Fables’ ; there 
are comments on and an account of ‘ A Correspondent of White 
of Selborne’ by Mrs. A. Lang, and Mrs. Percy Frankland discour- 
ses on problems on the effect of Sunshine on Animal Systems and 
Bacteria. The second number of the Badminton is a little in 
advance of the first, both in regard to matter and illustrations ; 
nevertheless much remains to be done if it is to take a prominent 
place in the literature of sport. Messrs. Perkins and Alcock, 
secretaries respectively of the M.C.C. and Surrey C.C., give 
their views of the best cricket eleven—a matter which for this 
season at least is alittle out of date, and which can never under 
any circumstances be pronounced authoritatively upon without 
due regard to atmospheric conditions. Whether the two 
gentlemen who have contributed their ideas would ever be the 
best judges is a point that need hardly be discussed, as neither 
is likely to be ever responsible for the practical selection of a 
representative team be it for County, Players, Gentlemen, or 
England. Cornhill begins and ends with serial stories and 
panders in the middle to the present taste with one about 
golfing ; it has also interesting special articles, particularly one 
‘About Amber,’ which is well worth reading. In Chapman's 
Bret Harte and Violet Hunt continue their serials and the second 
prize story in the Great American Competition is published, 
the perusal whereof induces one to think that the imaginative 
powers of our cousins across the Atlantic can hardly keep pace 
with the powers of their detective police—that is if all tales be 
true, Zemple Bar is as usual good value ; the serial by Rhoda 
Broughton continues and there are several good short stories 
supported by pleasantly written articles on ‘ Paul the Eccentric,’ 
‘Montaigne,’ ‘The Island of Afiliction’ (a little gruesome by 
the way), and ‘The Future Emperor-King.’ Special mention 
should be made of an appreciative contribution on the immortal 
‘Thomas Ingoldsby in Kent.’ Zhe Minster has a well 
illustrated article on Deer Stalking, and two creepy stories— 
the one ‘From the Diary of a Valet,’ a little insufficiently 
worked out ; the other ‘The Keeper of the House, a real good 
ghost story and well illustrated. Zhe Humanitarian treats 
amongst other things of ‘The Social Condition of the Agri- 
cultural Labourers,’ ‘The Moral Argument against Compulsory 
Vaccination,’ ‘ Women Convicts at Woking,’ ‘Free Trade in 
Children,’ and soon. Zhe Monthly Packet, amongst other good 
things, contains a contribution by Andrew Lang entitled 
‘A Monk of Fife.’ It is pleasant to note that the pestilent 
habit of interpolating coloured and other advertisements 
between the pages of magazines is on the decrease, probably 
because every self-respecting person into whose hands such 
evilly-entreated numbers come removes the excrescences care- 
fully and destroys them unread. We have also received 7he 
Leisure Hour, The Girls Own Paper, The Boy's Own Paper, 
Sunday at Home, London Society, Belgravia, etc. 
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